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LIBERALISM IN 


— 


The 1948 C ampaign 


HE independent voter, who does not give 

continuing allegiance to any political party, 

has always determined the outcome of 
national elections, either by rallving under an 
attractive banner or staying home. It is plainly 
evident, from opinion polls and political re- 
ports, that 1948 will be no exception. Such re- 
ports show that an exceptionally high percent- 
age of the voting population has not made up 
its mind about candidates. 

All the evidence shows that the balance of- 
power vote of independents can still be captured 
for the November election. 

All the evidence shows that one man, Dwight 
Eisenhower, would be the overwhelming pref- 
erence of the electorate—despite his continued 
refusal to run. 

In the face of these two facts, 50 top political 
writers unanimously predicted that Truman 


HENDERSON 
What About the Independent Voter? 


would be the Democratic nominee and that the 
Republicans would win the election. 
This paradox is not only silly, but tragic. 
The convention system in each major party, 
however, is so rigged that it is almost im- 
possible to get a good man’s name considered. 
But Americans for Democratic Action has 
not and will not accept the thesis that it is fore- 
ordained and inevitable that Truman can fore- 
Close the Democratic nomination and that an 
equally inadequate Republican will defeat him. 
Sometimes ADA is described as_ being 
anti-Wallace, anti-Republican and anti-Tru- 
man. That’s oversimplification. We are against 
allace, and the Communist Party that now 
takes credit publicly for bringing the Third 
arty into existence. We have followed care- 
fully the voting record of the Republicans, and 
nt have never liked it. ADA admires the stand 
of Arthur Vandenberg on European Recovery 
and has said so. But ADA has also tabulated 
the votes of Republicans in Congress on crucial 
policy over a period of years, and we 
that any Republican President would 
be able to control the new isolation bloc in 
the S nate. As of today, 23 Republican senators 
Sut of 51, by their recorded votes on foreign 
Policy. are shown to be isolationists. On the 


foreign 
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basis of their record, they could also be ex- 
pected to cripple or reverse the present foreign 
policy, which has the support of the American 
public. Only 14 have consistently good records, 
with a few like Saltonstall, Lodge, Alex Smith, 
Morse and Ives meriting special notice. With 
Wallace running interference for Curley Brooks 
and Joe Ball, the only possibility of changing 
this highly dangerous majority lies with the 
potential which ADA and organized liberal 
support can bring to progressive candidates. 


- 


I; ADA stood idly by—the picture of the elec- 
tion would look like this: the protest vote would 
sweep conservative and reactionary Republic- 
ans into complete control, and they would inter- 
pret this vote as a mandate to go full steam 
ahead with the program of the 80th Congress. 
The reactionaries among the Southern Demo- 
crats would be eager to help. Non-Communist 
liberal members of Congress would be few. 
Minority opposition would be left to represen- 
tatives like Marcantonio and Isacson, and the 
public would not often support the opposition. 
Roaring reaction would ride the rails. The aw- 
ful pattern of polarity, so tragic in Europe, 
would repeat itself, leaving people like us help- 
less and unrepresented. 

This explains why ADA does not choose to 
support Truman for renomination—why it i8 in 
favor of an open, uncontrolled Democratic Con- 
vention so that men like Eisenhower and 
Douglas can be considered. Under the leader- 
ship of either, liberal candidates for Congress 
would take new hope, and th® possibility would 
exist of reversing the trend of destructive legis- 
lation. 

I say “destructive” legislation advisedly, with 
full knowledge that I should be held to strict 
accountability for the accepted meaning of my 
words. For support of my contention, I need go 
no further than the declared intent of Congress, 
speaking through Committee chairmen like 
Knutson and Taber, and speaking through the 
meaning of major legislative proposals already 
embodied in bills now before Congress, which 
forecast the trend. 

Liberals have well-established, traditional 
positions on civil liberties, distribution of in- 
come, protection of labor, monopoly, social sec- 
urity and internationalism. 

The cost of living is still rising and the Fed- 
erals Reserve Board says that living costs will 
exceed income for more than one quarter of our 


‘people next year. The disappearance of the 


budget cash surplus means there are no controls 
to stop inflation. Taft and Walcott, through 
their joint Committee on Economic Report, 
have just issued a report which says in short, 
“we still do not believe in controls.” Do you 
expect Taft and Wherry to change if they get 
more power? 

Ball and other Republican leaders are study- 
ing the experience under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
with a view next year of closing loop-holes and 
tightening down on labor. 

The threat to economic liberty through mo- 
nopoly growth and increased concentration of 
ownership is known to all. The Supreme Court 


has been providing additional weapons in this 
fight. The moves to overturn these decisions 
by Congressional action is as plain as the nose 
on your face. The Bulwinkle bill to exempt 
railroads from the Sherman Act has passed 
both houses. Senator Capehart is planning to 
overturn the Supreme Court decision outlaw- 
(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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Purge Without End 


ARSHAL TITO’S rebellion 

M comes at the most inconver ent 

moment for Moscow because 

it in effect doublecrosses the general 

effort of Communist 

parties ani been 
' 


since early th 


streamlining all 
groups 
pushed 


which has 
vigorousiv 


year. Everywhere—in Rumania, “un 
gar. Germany, 
even Italy—“de- 
viators” are being 


exposed.and con- 
demned ideolo- 
gical independ- 
ence s assailed: 
arrests of second 
some- 
even first 
rate Communist 


rate and 


times 


continue to be re 
ported The tid: 


wave of 





purges 
continues t ise. If it is to be 
for the 
Comunist Partv will have to be sub 


rewon 
Cominform bloc, the Yugoslay 
jected to a purge of major proportion 
that will start at the very top 
Tito himself 

Since 194) a certain 


with 


elaxation has 
been evident in international Commu- 
nism. At first it was the war, when 
the revolutionary slogans, class struggle, 
and dictatorship of the proletariat 
while 
nationalism and 


seemed relegated into oblivion 


simple appeal to 


patriotism prevailed. This did not 


change immediately after the war; 
rathe: patriotic fronts” and _ coali- 
tions between Communist and non- 


Communist parties both in Western 


and Eastern Europe made the classical 
Comunist 
party appear 
of this 
through a combination of 


ideology of a_ proletarian 
»bsolete. The main effect 
absorption, 


‘democratic” 


policy was the 


terminology and the new prestige of 
the Soviet Union, of considerable seg- 
ments of the population, and first of 
all, sizable parts Socialist 
movements. To whatever weak and 
opportunist elements there were. this 
Comunism” 


ol tne 


new brand of “moderate 


gave an excuse for desertion and e 
“united front” with the Stalinists 

This 
Eastern Europe earlier this year, and 
now Gottwald, Rakoczi, Pauker. and 
the other leaders in the satellites are 


unification was completed in 


in command of a greatly augmented 
mass of followers asa base for their 
dictatorship : 
I; seems that the vears 1946-47 
marked the peak of Communist suc- 
cesses all over the world and that for 
the past vear the tide has begun to 
turn. This is true, however, only with 
regard to popular sympathy, and not 
with respect to the expansion of Soviet 
influence in the realm of power politics 
The French elections last fall did not 
bring the Communists any of the gains 
they had expected. In the Italian elec- 
tions last April the Communist front, 
according to the estimates of Palmire 
Togliatti, lost a million votes. The break 
between the Italian Socialists and Com- 
symptom of the 


dispatches 


munists is anothe: 
same 


from Finland point up another telling 


development Now 
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defeat of the Communists at the polls. 

If Stalin’s Government were to assess 
these significant changes in the mood 
of Europe in their full import, it would 
be constrained to reduce its aggres- 
siveness. 


But there is no hope thai the Kremlin 
will change its strategy in the least. lt 
does not even feel slightly woundew by 
the popular aversion in Europe toward 
its theories and practices, and will un- 
questionably 
“cold war” to its logical 
It takes more perspicacity, insight. and 


continue to wage the 


conclusion 


integrity than Moscow posesses to 
descend voluntarily from the heights 
to which military successes cery z 


great victor. 


Ar the same time the purges con- 
tinue inside Russia too, although not 
in the same dramatic forms as a decade 
ago. Today the clean-up takes place 
without spectacular trials and death 
sentences, and made 
public. The recent Soviet purges have 
mainly taken the form of denunciation 
of intellectuals guilty of “subserviance 
to imperialism” and 
bourgeois ideology.” 
mands of this type have beer 
ing in extent. 


arrests are not 


concessions 1€ 
Purges and repri- 
Swee pP- 
The new Soviet magazine, Problens 
of Economy, which replaces the liqui- 
dated World Economics and World 
Politics, formerly edited by the “de- 
viator,” Eugene Varga, 
eloquent report about the writings of 
Russian economists in the lasi 
it was made by K. V. Ostrovityanov, 
who is to replace the dethroned Varga 
as the supreme leader of Soviet 
economists. Ostrovityanov reviews the 
books and monographs on world and 
Russian economics written in 1946 end 
1947 for the Institute of 
One book by the Soviet 
Maslov on the seemingly 
subject of economic statistics is assailed 
for gross ‘“anti-Marxist mistakes”; 
Maslov even went so far as to subscribe 
to the “falsifying methods of bourgeois 


conteins en 


years; 


Economics 
economist 
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statistics.” A textbook edited by the 
Institute of Eeonomics was withdraw 
at the last moment and never went on 
sale. Another economist, Lozovoi. wrote 
#@ paper on agricultural cooperatives, 
in which he maintained that agricuj- 
tural coops under capitalism furnish 
a basis for the future collectivization 
of agriculture. The manuscript was 
banned from publication. 


Poor Varga is again made the target 
of attacks because he failed to admit 
his “deviations.” His 
nounces him as a “reformist”— and 
what can be worse than this epithet? 
He is quoted. as having said that the 
British Labor Party is not simply a 
tool of the financial oligarchy. Vai go 
is accused of having forgotten that the 
Labor Party’s idea of “peaceful transi- 
tion to Socialism is a maneuver de- 
signed to deceive the workers.” 


successor de- 


The well-known economist Eventov 
is reprimanded for a book he wrote 
about Britain’s wartime ecnomy. Even- 
tov’s mistakes are “similar to the snis- 
takes of Varga.” Bakshitssky, 
of a study on US wartime economics, 
is guilty of “bowing before capitalism 
in the United States.” Vishnev. another 
Soviet social scientist and autho: of a 
recent book on capitalist industry dur- 
ing the second World War. is guilty 
of writing a “non-political” book ind 
‘employing objectivist methods” in the 
analysis of contemporary 
Shpirt, who wrote on wartime uses 
of raw materials and fuels, was praised 
by Soviet reviewers, but 
vityanov says the reviewers fell down 
on the job of discovering deep political 
errors in his book. 


e@ulnor 


capitalism, 


now Ostro- 


Then comes a series of 
works and articles in which too much 
well-being has been discovered in the 
US, class struggle in the American 
village is overlooked, and the reforms 
of the British Labor Party are praised. 
There does not remain very 
Soviet economics after the elimination 
of these men and their 
at present no compromise is permissible 
with any sort of “deviation.” 


coblective 


¢ 
much Ot 


writings. Yet 
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Putting on the Heat 


™~HESE are the days of reform, and 
‘| it is a pood thing to strike whlle 

the iron is hot. lron—and every- 
thing else-—was hotter than it 
was in Philadelphia during the smooth- 
convention. 
hotter still—in 
when the Dem- 
ocrats congregate 
next week. So— 
it is a time to con- 
heat and 


never 
ly successful Republican 
And it is likely to be 


more wavs than one 


sider 

politics 
There is no good 
why we 
should have these 
conventions in 
June and July 


eason 





There would be 
2 more sense 1 

holding them in 
Bohn & 


September. That 
months for the 
months is time 


would give us twe 
campaign and tw 
aplenty. With airplane a 
candidate can now cover the count 

better in two months than he couk 
with the horses and 


racgio and 


canvas one tate 


stage coaches of 1789 


The matter may have real politi 
importance. It may be that more tha 
one second-rate candidate has |} 
nominated just becduse the coetless and 
rumple - shirted delegates couldn't 
stand the hellish heat another da ay 


and were 


willing to vote for any- 


one in order to escape. More tolerable 
temperatures make for amenability. 
Men in September might listen to ar- 
guments which seem irrational undex 
the piercing ravs of July. 

Little attention has been given ito the 
fact that Congress has sent out a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to 
bring the vote of the Electoral College 
more nearly in line with the popular 
will. The unit voting rule which we 
have followed now has often 
given us minority presidents and may 
do so again in the future. This pro- 
posed amendment would rule that out. 
Under its of a 
state would ballots for 
President so as to represent the will 
of citizens as ballot 
boxes. It is to be hoped that this 
reasonable change will be made 


up to 


terms the delegates 


divide their 


recorded at the 


But this change which I am suggest- 
ing would constitutional 
amendment. The National Committees 
of the two make it by 
adopting a simple resolution. In addi- 
tion to putting an end to painful dis- 
comfort of many thousands of persons, 


require no 


parties an 


this reform might have important 
political results. Speeches would be 
cooler. Denunciations of opponents 
might be less heated. Kevnoters might 
not be such cill-jovs Permanent 


chairmen might be less inclined to oc- 
cupy the platform permanently. And 
-it is to be hoped—in the gentler airs 








of September there might be more of z 
disposition to 
among the candidates would iezily be 
the best President. Though heat mekes 
for expansion and cold for contraction 
it is doubtful whether any change of 
temperature would lessen the distance 


consider which one 


between campaign promises and the 
intentions of the party leaders. This 
reform must wait on changes more 


basic than any alterations in dates oy 
degrees registered by thermometers 


Unfixing a Fixation 


As I write this—on Tuesday morning 
—the papers are filled with amusing 
statements by Democratic politicos. A 
good many of them finally woke uf 
to the fact that they would lose with 


Truman and might win with another 
candidate. Being interested only in 
winning, they were ail for Generel] 


Eisenhower. Now the General has said 
all over again that he will not run. Sc 
they unite in saying: Well, if Ike won't 
run we shall have to lose with Truman. 
Whatever their virtues, resourcefulness 
is not among them. 

These party leaders do not know 
whether Eisenhower would meke : 
good President. He does not know him- 
self. That may be one reason why he 
does not want the job. But there # men 
about whom we can be certain. In both 
parties there are men tar better then 
Thomas E. Dewey or Harry S. Truman. 

The only problem is how to build up 
publicity for them and get them nom- 
inated. 

It must be 
Union for Democratic Action has done 
a good job in fighting Democratic 
lethargy and stupidity. And its leader: 
are not lacking in political cleverness. 
By coupling the names of Eisenhower 


acknowledged that the 


and Judge William O. Douglas, they got 
publicity for Douglas and 
the idea that if [ke were finally to de- 
cline the Supreme Court Justice would 
be there to take his place. This con- 
bination furnished a rallying point for 
the anti-Truman forces. It suggested to 
the whole body of Democrats that there 
is no compulsion, that they are not 
condemned to go down to defeat with 
Harry. So, despite the fact that Fisen- 
hower is now scratched for good 
is a caucus scheduled for Philadeiphia 
a couple of days before the convention. 

This caugus never would have been 
held had not the ADA started its cam- 
paign for Eisenhower or Douglas. It 
will represent the two extremes which, 
in combination, won for Roosevelt 
Such powerful machine men as Hague 
and Arvey will sit down with progres- 
sive liberals such as make up the ADA. 
At the moment the probability is that 
the Southern anti-Truman leaders will 
stay away. But if enough strength cen 
be developed to prevent the nomination 
of Truman on the first ballot, there 
will be a chance to designate « men 
who can pull the Democrats together. 
So—all is not yet lost. 


Off to Philadelphia 


O, as we plunge once again into the 
furnace of July’s factional fights 
super-heated Philadelphia, 
two possibilities. We may come berk 
with a candidate ahout when tne 
Democrats and liberals can gathe. t 
win this election or to lose it honor «bly 
after an effective and educationa! ««m- 
paign. Or we may return tied to the 
chariot of President Truman ar one 
demned to go down 
defeat with him. To avoid this ter 
result good men will 
last shirt and their last drop of eal 


suggested 


tnere 


there are 


to meaningless 


sacrifice their 
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The Plight 
of the 
Democratic Party 


By Jonathan Stout 


y ASHINGTON, D.C.—Three 
W months ago—on April 3—this 
column opened with the sen- 
tence: “The current ‘draft Eisenhower 
campaign has proved the last straw for 
tottering minds in Washington.” Demo- 
crats are today standing knee-deep ia 
the wreckage of what had been fos 
16 years the most puissant political 
coalition in modern American history 
a combination which had smashed 
precedents by electing Franklin D 
Roosevelt four times and which had 
given this nation the most sweeping 
program of social reforms in modera 
ume 
Today there is hardly a single de- 
tached political observer in Washingtoa 
who believes it is worthwhile now for 
Truman to make the race. Solid sub- 
stantiation of this is the condition of 


the Democratic campaign treasury— it’s 
as bare as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. 

In previous years an Ed Pauley was 
able, for instance, to go to his fellow 
»il magnates and solicit important cam - 
paign contributions. And such solicita- 
tions always got contributions because 
it is a time-tried Big Business technique 
to “copper their bets” in political cam- 
paigns—as long as it is a bet. So far 
there have been no Truman contribu- 
tions, which means that the Big Boys 
don’t even think it’s even a betting 
proposition anymore. Big Business con- 
tributions, it is reliably reported, whea 
they are not going to the Dewey cam- 
paign fund, are now going to selected 
candidates in the Senate and the House 
of representatives. 

The net result of the Eisenhower 
campaign, therefore, is that while his 


supporters did not succeed in getting 
the candidate they wanted, they helped 
to kill the political goose of Harry 
Truman. 

The behavior of Eisenhower in the 
situation arouses curiosity. As was the 
case six or seven months ago when the 
Republicans blossomed out with a 
“draft Ike” movement, Eisenhower kept 
the country—not to speak of the Messrs, 
Dewey, Taft and the other Republican 
hopefuls — on tenderhooks with his 
Sphinx-like silence for months before 
he issued the statement which he re- 
iterated this week. 

If it were the firm intention of Eisen- 
hower to stay out of the political cam- 
paign this year, why did he wait until 
a fortnight before the Democratic con- 
vention and until he had a minimum 
of 110 votes pledged to him before put- 
ting a stop to what was a foreordained 
futility? 

President Truman’s cryptic comment 
following the Eisenhower statement 
this week that “Eisenhower is an 
honorable man,” implied an under- 
standing between Truman and Eisen- 
hower on the subject, which may have 
been derived from the Eisenhower 
statement at the time of the Republican 
boom for him. 

The unverifiable understanding in 
Washington circles, however, is that 
Truman took occasion to sound out 
Eisenhower some. time ago. Eisen- 
hower’s reply is said to have been that 
he had no ambition to be the Demo- 






EISENHOWER 
No Again 


eratic candidate. This was the basis on 
which Jim Farley predicted that Eisen~ 
hower would not be a candidate. In the 
end, Kisenhower kept his word to Tru- 
man; but he did it in a way that has 
caused as much damage to Truman as 
if he had not. 


* 


The political consequences, as they 
stand today, may be summed up as 
follows: 

(Continued on Page Fiticen 





The CIO Packers’ Convention 


By Abraham B. Held 
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Abraham A. Held is currently 
studying for his doctorate in political 
science at the University of Chicago. 
During the war he served for nearly 
three years in the Aleutians. At pres- 
ent, he is active in the American 
Veterans Committee, and the Inde- 
pendent Voters of Illinois. He is « 
member of the American Political 
Science Association. 
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estimated membership of about 

200,000 packinghouse and sugat 
refinery workers organized in the 
United Packinghouse Workers Union 
met in humid Chicago at the end of 
June to consider reasons for the failure 
of their recent strike, to decide their 
relationships with the CIO, and to elect 
national and district directors. ‘The 
pre labeled it a “rejuvenation con- 
vention” because of the disastrous 10- 
week strike which has ended prior to 
the start of the convention 


Sei 400 delegates representing aa 


Scabs by the hundreds were working 
while the picket lines marched in front 
of the packing plants; violence which 
resulted in the death of three unionists 
flared across the packingtowns of the 
Midwest: trade unionists went back to 
the plants to meet discrimination in 
re-hiring; and labor was forced to ac- 
cept what it had rejected in the way 
of wage offers when they walked out 
Not for years has any large strike 
*nded with such a defeat for labor 


Contract with the larger packing 


Plants in the United States employing 
about 80,000 workers were reopened 
before the contracts of the steel work- 
*rs, the auto workers, and the electrical 
Workers. Big business had not yet 
Yielded to labor on a new round of 
Wage increases, The AFL’s Amalgam- 
‘ted Meat Cutters reached an agree- 
ment with the packers for a 9 cent an 

ur increase in wages. In the face of 
Meh a situation where the CIO union 
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knew that they could not stop the pro- 
duction of meat, and where big busi- 
ness was still adamant in regard to a 
new rise in wage levels, the struggling 
Packinghouse Workers Union went out 
to demand a rise of 29 cents an hour. 
Its demand was based on a report of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor, setting 
forth the budgetary requirements of a 
worker’s family in urban areas. The 
companies refused to use these statis- 
tics as a base of discussion and stood 





IN THE OPEN AGAIN 
Hutton in The Philadelphia Inquirer 


on their offer of 9 cents an hour which 
the AFL had already accepted. A Board 
of Inquiry established by the President 
found the budgetary approach valid 
and recommended something under 
29 cents an hour increase. The em- 
ployers with the backing of business 


behind them stood firm, The strike was 
ordered March 16 
* 


Since the first organization of pack- 
inghouse workers, the Communists 
have been active in the affairs of the 
union. In the key Chicago district, a 
well-known Communist, Herb March, 
has been District Director since 194%. 
March is a member of the National 
Committee of the Communist Party. 
Recently under pressure from the mem. 
bership of the union, fearful of the 
possible inroads which could be made 
by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butchers, the International Board of 
the Union decided to comply with the 
Taft-Hartley provisions regarding the 
signing of non-Communist affidavits. 
March and Meyer Stern, the District 
Director of the New York area, both 
resigned in protest against the signing 
of the affidavits. Stern has since 
changed his mind and was reelected tuo 
his position upon the promise to sign 
the affidavit. March will probably pg! 
some paid job where he will not 
required to sign the affidavit. The in- 
fluence of the Communists in the union 
is still strong and in alliance with 
power-seeking middle-of-the-roaders 
they still manage to keep a strong hand 
on the packinghouse workers. 

Strengthened bv the failure of the 
strike, the CIO Policy Caucus was or- 
ganized to elect a leadership of the 
union based on friendlier relations with 
the National leadership of the CIO and 
that CIO policies should be followed 
in the United Packinghouse Workers 
Union. This issue alone was bchind 
many of the technical struggles on the 
floor of the convention. The Helstein 
leadership had wisely signed the affi- 
davits before the convention met and 
had aiso arranged a ciosed session in 
which the criticisms of the leaders 
could be aired. The CIO Policy group 
was headed by Philip Weightman, then 
the Vice-President of the union, and 
Svend Godfredsen, the Educational Di- 
rector of the union. 






In the important elections ivi i- 
tional odicers and District Directors, 
the CLO Policy Caucus polled 527 votes 
for its candidate for President, God- 
fredsen, as against 683 votes for the 
re-election of Helstein, an attorney for 
the union who managed, with “left- 
wing” support, to become its President, 
although he had never worked in the 
industry 


In the struggle for the Vice-Presi- 
dency Weightman increased his vote 
by about 50 and reduced his opponent's 
vote by the same figure. In the im- 
portant vote for District Directors, the 
CIO group captured 6 out of 10 posi- 
tions. They elected the Directors for 
St. Paul, Kansas City, Los Angeles, [t. 
Wayne, Ft. Worth, and Atlanta. The 
Helstein faction elected Directors for 
Chicago, Des Moines, New York and 
Canada. On the International Board 
the vote will now be 8 votes for the 
Helstein group and 6 votes for the ClO 
Policy group. 7 

Undoubtedly it was a victory for the 
Helstein-Communist alliance. Helstem 
has never identified himself openly 
with the so-called left-wing in the CIO, 
but he has played their game. He 1s a 
supporter of Henry Wallace. The CIO 
Policy group, bitter with disappoint- 
ment, are talking now of leaving the 
union. In the election of District Di- 
rector for the Chicago District they 
refused to enter a candidate and li 
locals abstained from voting. Rumors 
ave flying thick in labor circles that the 
right-wing locals might affiliate with 
some other CIO union. Their decision 
will also determine whether the CIO 
Packinghouse Union can recover from 
the previous strike. Recovery is vital 
if the union comes to the end of its 
contract in August with the big-four 
packers with anything like a chance 
for victory. The division of the union 
at this time will strengthen the AFL in 
its campaign to capture the industry. 
Big stakes are involved here. Friends 
of labor are seriously concerned at the 
outcome. 
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HE planes flying essential supplies 
organized Western 

Germany to a Berlin 
Soviet Union is seeking to win sole con- 
trol, preparatory to making it the capi- 


from a newly 


where the 


tal of an East German state, symbolize 
the conflict which splits Germany and 
the world into two irreconcilable halves. 


Yet this 


the ostensible devotion of all the 


division has taken place despite 
great 
powel to the goal of German unity. 
The Morgenthau Plan 


the partition of Germany into a number 


providing for 


ef separate states was actually given 
ration at the Yalta 
ference. But the Potsdam 
ifically that 


period of occupation Germany 


ser.%us conside con- 
Agreement 
During the 


shall be 


provided syne 


treated as a sing'e economic unit It 


also contained prov'‘sion for the 
tion of 
tive departments in th fields of 
finance 
@ign trade and indust: And it stated 
that so far as there hall 
be uniformity of treatment of the 


crea- 
central Gerican administra- 
transport, communicat'ons, for- 
practical 


German population throughout Ger- 


many 
None of these provisions was ever 
realized in practice rhe partition of 


Germany, despite all Allied disavowals, 


became an increasing! tubborn fact, 


not as a result of any preconceived 


policy, but as an aspect of the partition 


of the world, It seemed as if the prin- 
cipal obstacle to the unification of Ger- 
many lay in the fu of the French 
to accept it But Fren obstruction 
wa never thre lete nining factor, 
France wi: nt position to effectively 
re tar program o hich the other 
three occupyin powe ere i eed, 
Frenc} oppositior ere erves to 
mask the t t that me ict program 
existed. fo eASONS OVe hich no one 
in Germany had any effective control, 
The German permitted | the occeupyve- 
In pe ‘ ’ } the 
ordet of M Gy ent ere 
obviously powe ele ne Ir 
own tate But ‘ yheri-~ 
cal f f I 1 
in I thie f 
p { ‘ ‘ 
infi i 
to t 
Vy i 
inet 
ri 

t 
lly l 

e 
othe ! ‘ ‘ 
plot ‘ ) 
th , As lust 
production wa I é n f eCas- 
ure liverted to Ru « the West- 
ert ri ere ‘ [ tf 
and other ¢€ nt ipplhre nto West- 
ern Germany, 

At first. the Western powers tended 
to disregard these Soviet violations of 
the Potsdam Agreement As long as 
Britain and the United States assumed 
that the Russian were operating in 
terms of the same frame of reference as 
they themselve conflicting pohees in 
Germat eemed ni nderstandings 
which could eventua be oned out 
Hence while the Soviet Zone became 
increasing! terra cog ta to the West 
the Western zones remained in a state 
of suspended animatio: rhev were not 
part of a unified Germar since this 
did not exist; yet the hope for « itual 
German unification prevented their or- 
ganization as a separate entits 

. 
Bur tx fundamental character of the 
division of the world was becoming 


clearer every day, everywhere. Anglo- 
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The Struggle Over the Fourth 


By Maurice Goldbloom 


had to 
This implied 
resources of 
fullest pos- 
regard to the re- 
dam and sub- 
Allied 
Control Council in the Level of Indus- 
try Agreement of March 28. 1946. And 
German 
their 


American policy in Germany 
r itself to this realit 

the development of the 

Western Germany to the 


sible extent, without 





‘ictions imposed at Pot 


‘quently implemented by the 


it involved an effort to win 
apport for the democracies in 

mtest with the Soviet Union 
Economic recovery W the 


Western 
Zone ffered the possibility of reduc- 
inating the drain 
United States and B 


supplying ever 


ng and eventually elin 


mn the ritain in- 
volved in an inadequate 
yuantity of food to a country unable to 
pay for it. Many of the products which 
could have been turned out by the idle 
factories of We were in 
supply throughout the world, and 
jesperately needed for the rebuilding 
of Europe. The effects of a prostrate 
Western Germany being felt in 
the economies of all the countries of 
Europe, and they did not help to pre- 
serve democracy. At the same time, 
any effort to win the support of the 
Germans was doomed. to failure if they 


stern Germany 


hort 


were 


were not given the opportunity to work 
their 
closely related 


their way out of the rubble of 
jevastated country. And 


to this was a voice In their own destiny. 





But this new policy was scarcely in 
the blueprint stage. Tne merger of the 
3ritish and American zones did not go 
into effect even nominally until Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, and then it was largely a 
merger of their deficits The new 
June 10. gave 
the Germans no independent power of 
entorcement; 


bizonal agencies set up 


while they might propose 
it was generally the state governments 
Without the approval 
of the occupation powers it was still im- 


which disposed 
possible for the German authorities to 
act even in minor details, and the crea- 
tion of 
mean merely 


Bizonia appeared at times to 
that what 


quired the consent of either the 


formerly re- 
3ritish 
or the Americans now required the con- 
sent of both. Since on many questions 
British and American-officials in Ger- 
many disagreed sharply, this often Jed 
to a stalemate 

Devolution of authoritv from the 
Allied military governments to elected 
German officials proceeded very slowly 
indeed. Nor was it until July. 1947, that 
a new directive finally made the recon- 
struction rather than the further de- 
struction of the German economy the 
official goal of the American occupation 
authorities. This was followed by the 
in Au- 
Agree- 
premise that the 


Anglo-American promulgation, 
gust, of a new Level of Industry 


ment, based on the 


cave te 
3.4 5 ae 
Caer awmern 


LABOR AID TO EUROPEAN FAMILIES 
From the People to the People 


A shift from the policy of Yalta and 
-otsdam was first officially indicated by 
James Byrnes 
September 6, 1946. He 


“We favor the economic uni- 


mwmer Secretary of State 
at Stuttgart on 
ieclared 
ication of Germany. If complete unifi- 
ation cannot be secured, we shall do 
-verything in our power to secure the 
But he 


Britain had agreed to 


1aximum possible unification 
added that only 


-conomic unity between its zone and 
vat of the United States 

Secretarv Byrnes also made it clea 
iat the existing Level of Industry 


Agreement valid if 


repara- 


coula not remain 
1e Russians insisted on taking 
ions from current production. And he 
asserted: “It is the view of the Ameri- 
an Government that the German 
eople, throughout under 
sroper safeguards, should now be given 
the primary responsibility for the run- 
ning of their own affairs.” 


Germany, 


yntinued division of Germany required 
revision of production 
zones, if these 
self-supporting. But 
verman production had been, and con- 
below even the levels per- 
the old agreeinent, nor 
policy 
iracle of improvement. 


1 sharp upward 
levels in the Western 
were to voecome 
tinued, well 
nitted unde: 
jid a change of automatically 
produce a m 


Au: THOUGH their hope of winning 


unification 
yn any acceptable basis had already = 
-d the vanishing point, the Brit 

and Americans continued to seek it 
Conference 
in November and 
This conference was 
jistinguished from its predecessors by 
the abandonment of any pretense that 
its futilities were a prelude to future 
successes. The differences beiween the 
Soviet Union and the Western powers 


Russtan ent to German 
yroact 
aven as late as the London 


of Foreign Miniters 


December, 1947. 
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merly Associate Editor of 
Sense, and at present writes the 
column “The Month in History’ in 
Commentary. He has also contributed 
to the Socialist Call, Modern Revieci, 
Politics, and the Junior Red 
Journal. Mr. Goldbloom visited Ger- 
many several times in 1938 and 1939, 
as a courier for Socialist underground 
groups, and revisited it last Decem- 
ber and January, after attendinco the 
Antwerp conference of Socialist per- 
ties. He is Executive Secretary of the 
American Association for e Demo- 


cratic Germany. 
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Common 


( rose 





proved so irreconcilable that they were 
unable even to formulate an agreed 
communiqué announcing their disegree- 
ments. One constructive result did, 
however, emerge. France abandoned 
her attempt to play the East against the 


West. Foreign Minister Bidault indie 
cated a willingness in principle to 


work out a merger between the French 
zone and the merged Anglo-American 
zones. This, however, did not 
ate change the actual status of the 
French zone. 

If the London Conference represented 


a last attempt to work out a2 common 
| or 


ImmMedi- 


program with the Russians, the 
Conference on the Marshall! Pla 
opened in September, was the first 
attempt to 
gram without 





work out a common pro- 


ions for 


them. Its implica 
American policy in Germany wee im- 
mediate and drastic. For the report of 
the Paris Conference made it clear that 
about a third of the industrial procuets 
which the 16 Marshall Plan ni 


hoped to get from the United Stztes had 


tions 


been supplied before the war bv Ger- 
many,,.that in many crucial commedi- 
ties (e.g., steel) the entire European 


deficit was accounted for bv the crop 


in German production, and thet Ger- 
many was the one part of Western 
Europe where any immediate lerge- 
scale step ere possible to lesser Eue 
rope’s dependence on the United S‘ates. 
What before had appeared ce eble 
in te of Ge nv’s rehat on 
n essential Fr f 
Eu 

b Uti iINnail\ c¢ ue 
Clal € i pold € per € 
Briti \ cal i Oo¥ 
Lo pul pe 4 nt t ( 
ntegrate he ERI ( ere- 
fore an wed a reorganizaty e 
B +1 tratlo cl €- 
what I gthene { e 
states ) t iporalnate ( € 
occupying powers n all gnoficant 


respects. The superficial resemblance of 


the Bizonal administration to a govern- 


ment was also increased bv the €a- 
tion of the post of Chief Executive, 
to a Bizonal Prime Min:stet. 
And production and trade gozcis were 
set 1n accordance 


of the ERP 


analogous 
with the genere: pen 


The Russians denounced the creation 


of Bizonia as an attempt to split Ger- 


many. And they had one trump +erc 


their hands—the citv of Berlin. Here 
the Western Allies theoretically snared 
power with them on equal basis, end 


this had enabled the Social] De:ocrets 
of the city to resist the Russian vies- 
sure for with the Communists, 
to which their brothers in the Seviet 
Zone had succumbed. Moreove ney 
had soundly beaten the Communists 2B 
the subsequent municipal elections. But 
Berlin was in the Eastern pari of te 


merger 


Soviet Zone, and the Western powers 
had access to it only by passing t cugh 


or over Russian-occupied territory: 
Hence, when the Soviet authorties T¢ 
peatedly suggested that by org#s)2inf 
Western Germany as a separsie ny 


THE NEW LEADER. 
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the Western powers are abdicating any 








fight to remain in Berlin, they were 
able to interpose serious obstacles to 
communication between Berlin and the 
West 


With the breakdown of negotiations 
for German unity, and the apparently 
definite decision of the Wesiern Allies 
to proceed with the political and eco- 
nomic organization of their zones de- 
spite Russian objection, the Soviet cam- 
paign to drive the Westerners out fo 
Berlin reached a crescendo. In March 
and April, the Russians began obstruct- 
ing the passage of trains between the 
Western and Berlin, and de- 
manding that the Western powers per- 
mit Soviet inspection of their military 
While they temporarily backed 
down in face of firm resistance by the 
British and Americans—including the 
beginning of large-scale efforts to sup- 
ply Berlin by air— they left the threat 
—now realized—of a renewed attack 
on the Western position in Berlin. At 
the same time, they are doing every- 
thing in their power to undermine the 
popularity of the Western posit.on 
among the Germans by claiming to be 
the apostles of German unity. For this 
purpose. they had their puppet Social- 
ist Unity Party summon a “People’s 
Congress for German Unity and a Just 
Peace.” to meet in Berlin at the time 
»f the London Conference. Afterwards, 
the People’s Congress agitated for a 
on Russia’s terms. Its 


zones 


trains 


united Germany 


most recent activity, a “plebiscite” on 
German unity, has consisted of a not 
too successful petition campaign. 

But to most Germans, even. those 
most svimpathetic Ao the West, the 
various steps toward the separate or- 
ganization of Western Germany often 
have seemed worthless. For self-gov- 
ernment ine the Western zones has de- 


veloped at a snail’s pace. Economic im- 


provement has been negligible, and 
each new step has seemed to lead only 
to new disappointments. German polit- 
ica! ieadevs have hesitated to compro- 


mise themselves by accepting positions 


in a bizonal administration without 
power; at the same time, they have 
feared that if they themselves ad- 


vanced proposals for the creation of an 
autonomous West-German government, 


they would expose themselves to the 
charze of being responsible for the 
division of Germany 


Tue latest Allied proposals, in them- 
selves, appear to represent only a minor 
advance. They do not offer any real 
guarantee of autonomy to the new, ten- 
tative, West German state whose crea- 
tion thev envisage. And they appear to 
possess a certain federalistic bias. Dele- 
gates to the constituent assembly are to 
be chosen in each state in accordance 
with procedures determined by that 
state’; legislature. This could mean 
that in some cases delegates would be 
elected by popular vote, in others by 
the legislature, and in still others ap- 
pointed by the State prime minister. 
Again. the constitution drawn up by 
this constituent assembly is to be sub- 
mitted for ratification by the people in 
the respective states, which seems to 
mean that an extreme separatist ma- 


jority in one state — e.g., Bavaria — 
could reject the constitution and remain 
outside. And the three military govern- 
ments. which must still approve any 


constitution which the Germans draw 
up. have ample room for disagreement 
as to the meaning of the prerequisites 
laid down for it. Such phrases as “a 
federal form of government which ade- 
quately protects the rights of the re- 
spective states, and which at the same 
time provides for adequate central au- 
thority” are likely te have different 
Meanings in French and English. 


Moreover, the proposals are linked 
to other features hardly calculated to 
render them more palatable to the Ger- 
Mans. A reference to “minor provisional 
territorial adjustments in connection 
with the Western frontiers of Germany” 
18 apt to send shivers down the spine of 
every inhabitant of that already trun- 
fated land. And though the proposed 
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international control ef the Ruhr is sup- 
posed to include representatives of 
Germany, it is specifically provided 
that Germany is to be represented by 
the occupying powers — who are also 
represented on the contro) authority in 
their own right — so that eight of the 
fifteen votes in it will be held by the 
United States and Britain, each of 
which will have three votes of its own 
pius one of “German’s” three. More- 
over, the agreement provides that the 
Military Governors shall only be bound 
to observe directives of the Control 
Authority in so far as these do not con- 
flict with “any agreements relative to 
the provision of financial assistance in 
Germany which are now or may come 
in effect between any two or more of 
the contracting governments”—in other 
words, any agreements between the 
United States and anyone else. Hence 
the new control will have little immedi- 
ate practical effect. But the Ruhr agree- 
ment represents in the minds. of Ger- 
mans a permanent threat of control of 
their principal resources by and in the 
interests of their competitors. To the 
argument, advanced by some, that this 
is an entering wedge toward the de- 


velopment of an integrated interna- 
tional economy, they reply that it is 
rather a hindrance, since the nations 
participating in control of the Ruhr will 
have that much less to gain by submit- 
ting. their own economies to any sort of 
international! regime. And they cite as 
the proper sort of international control 
that already in effect through the Eu- 
ropean Coal Commission, which allo- 
cates not only the coal of the Ruhr but 
that of all Europe. 

Other German objections have been 
based on the fact that the proposals 
were announced without even a pre- 
tense of prior consultation with Ger- 
man leaders. And some German leaders 
have pointed out that, if the new gov- 
ernment is not to sacrifice all claim 
to speak for Germany, it should at 
least include some representatives from 
Berlin. 

Yet the prospects of the new trizonal 
“state” are not altogether hopeless. The 
proposals themselves call for “a consti- 
tution with provisions which will per- 
mit all the German states to subscribe 
as soon as circumstances permit.” Gen- 
eral Lucius Clay has indicated that he 
sees no objection to the inclusion of 





representatives from Berlin and a dee 
laration that the new government re- 
gards its jurisdiction as including all 
Germany. Moreover, he has promised 
an “Occupation Statute,” defining the 
powers of the German authorities and 
limiting those of the Military Govern- 
ments.- And, if the establishment of a 
new government is accompanied by real 
economic integration and the admission 
of German representatives to a full part 
in discussion bearing on the future of 
their country, it may eventually win 
general acceptance. An apparently suc- 
cessful currency reform is a good be- 
ginning. To some extent, too, its suc- 
cess will certainly be determined by the 
extent of economic revival. And this, 
in turn, will depend largely on the ef- 
fective implementation of the Marshall 
Plan and the developmbent of an in- 
tegrated European economy. 

But if the new proposals are inter- 
preted in a spirit of narrow legalism, 
and haste is made as slowly as it has 
been in the past three years, they are 
only too likely to destroy completely 
whatever confidence the German people 
still have in the good faith of the 
Western powers. 
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Kassel, Germany. 


N April Ist. 1944, thirty Amer- 
O ican bomber pilots and their 
navigators made a horrible mis- 

take. In broad daylight, at 10:30 A.M., 
and from the height of 15,000 feet, they 
iropped their deadly load on the Swiss 
city of Schaffhausen. 67 buildings were 
totally destroyed, 40 Swiss citizens 
were killed, hundreds injured. The city 


yf this neutral country mourned for 
months, and lived in constant fear that 
this mistake of bombing a Swiss city 


would be repeated. 

The then Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull expresséd the deep regrets of the 
American Government, and of course 
promised full reparation of the ma- 
terial damages. He also promised in 
the name of the American Air Force 
that the greatest care would be taken 
to avoid Swiss territory in the future. 
have passed—and the 
United States still has not yet settled 
its account with Switzerland! No one 
in the States has any idea how bitter 
the Swiss are for that incredible, un- 
necessary negligence. On April 12, 1944, 
the American envoy to Switzerland 
made the first token payment of $1,- 
000,000. The damage was of course 
much higher; the pending bili in the 
Senate will grant Switzerland $12,000,- 
000, the House bill $10,000,000. But ir- 
respective of the amount finally agreed 
upon the fact remains that we still 
keep Switzerland waiting—four years 
after we, by mistake, killed 40 of their 
citizens! I could not, during my stay in 
Switzerland, strike up a conversation 
with anyone, be it a political personage, 
a newspaperman or a hotel porter, 
without being asked immediatel:’: 
“Don't you think it’s about time you 
Americans pay for Schaffhausen, or 
have you run out of money?” Some 
Swiss expressed it considerably less 
politely, and everybody is bittér about 
it. Not so much because of the money 
but because of the contemptuous treat- 
ment our Congress accords the oldest 
democracy in Europe. 

The bitterness of Switzerland against 
the United States is all the more jus- 
tified as the Schaffhausen mistake was 
repeated many times. On July 20, 1944, 
a group of planes flew again over 
Switzerland crashed into a castle burn- 
ing out an irreplaceable library. The 
largest Swiss city is Zurich, and it is 
certainly located a considerable dis- 
tance from the border. On September 
5, 1944. two Swiss pursuit ships cruis- 
ing over Zurich were attacked by two 
Americana pursuit ships, one Swiss 
plane was forced down, the Swiss pilot 
killed 

It should not take more than five 


Four years 


By Gerhart H. Seger, 
Editor, N. Y. Neue Volkszeitung 


minutes in Congress to vote for the bill 
paying for the damage we did four 


years ago. But we still keep Switzer- 
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land waiting, thus damaging our own 
reputation in Europe. 


. * o 


Swiss Social Democrats have gone 
through a minor but politically inter- 
esting if inevitable crisis. The Swiss 
Social Democratic Party always, at in- 
ternational conferences, took a stand 
further “left” others; it often 
seemed rather inconsistent with the 
conservative of the Swiss 
people, this party included. But now 
the party organization has come to 
realize, looking at the fate of the Czech 
Social Democrats, that it does not pay 
to have fellow-travelers undermining 
the organization. Therefore, at its last 
convention, the Swiss Social Demo- 
cratic Party adopted a strong resolu- 
tion against fellow-traveling, resulting 
in the dismissal of the editors of two 
party papers, Berner Tagblatt and St. 
Gallen Volksstimme, who flirted with 
Moscow. 


than 


character 
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P assinc from Switzerland into 
Germany you arrive in the French 
zone. If the French military governor 
wishes to keep Nazism in Germany 
alive, and if he wishes to make reason- 
able Germans nationalist-minded, he 
could not do any better. The French 
occupation administration does not 
miss a bet to behave as atrociously as 
possible. You still find notices on all 
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street cars that French passengers 
shall first, descend first, and 
have the right to the seats first. When 
a French general travels through, say 
Freiburg, all traffic is stopped for at 
least three hours; no street cars may 
pass through the streets of his route. 


ascend 


Sucu politically dangerous nonsense 
is not characteristic of the American 
zone although there too many mistakes 
are made. Above all: contrary to the 
British or. in that even the 
French, we do not permit in our zone 
the publication of newspapers affiliated 
with a political party. We still insist 
on the colorless, spineless, unattractive 
so-called which 
leave a taste of thin lemonade. True, 
the newspape: Neue Zeitung published 
by the army, is quite readable, but all 
the other newspapers are 
obstacles rather than promoters of the 
democratic life in Germany we al- 
legedly intended to stimulate. This 
stubborn attitude on the part of Gen- 
eral Luctus Clay and his disciples—all 
military officials on all 
levels are constantly implored by polit- 
ically-minded Germans to let them run 
newspapers. even though still under 
control, according to their own ideas — 
is ruinous. From the Eastern zone a 
constant stream of skillfull propaganda 
pours into the Western zones. News- 
papers, periodicals of all 
sorts, which are cleverly 
edited, shower upon a population which 
is being kept helpless by our military 
government. 

The German Social Democratic Party 
is the strongest barriet to Communism 
in Germany. The Russians know it, for 
their most vicious attacks are levelled 
at the Social Democrats. Yet, the Ger- 
man Social Democratic Party is for- 
bidden by our military government 
to reply to these attacks, except in 


case, 


neutral newspapers 


licensed 


government 


magazines, 
many of 


meetings; instead of permitting the 
Social Democrats to publish their own 
newspapers which could render in- 


estimable servicé to the American 
cause as well, being opposed to Com- 
munism and the nationalism of the 
“rightist” parties, we hamstring our 
best allies among the Germans. 

The German Social Democratic 
Party, active in municipal and Laender 
administrations from the end of the 
war, and by far more advanced in the 
reconstruction of democratic life in 
Germany than any other party, natur- 
ally has to bear the brunt of the Com- 
munist (as well as neo-fascist) attacks. 
It is an assinine policy of our military 
government to deprive this German 
ally of its most effective weapon, its 
Own newspapers. 
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TTAWA, CANADA—A series of 
QO provincial (state) elections and 
three federal by-elections have 
been clarifying political issues and 
trends in Canada. They have also been 
producing some serious heart-searching 
among both victors and vanquished. 
The provincial elections in Ontari 
in 1945 sent the Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation (CCF) into the 
wilderness; from the high water mark 
reached in 1943 it had sunk to a dis- 
concerting low. Within a week the fed- 
eral elections had also proved a dis- 
appointment and_ political 
were already digging the CCF’s grave 


wiseacres 


too soon apparently, for the corpse 
seems to be very much alive The 
policies which the CCF had then 
preached in vain have begun to appear 
more reasonable to the electorate which 
has had ample opportunity to measure 
the results of the return to an ilimost 
decontrolled economy 

In Ontario, the recently held election 
saw the CCF make a comeback, i'n- 
proving its position from eight to 22 
seats and replacing the Liberal Party 
as the official opposition. It also had 
the pleasure of defeating the Tory 
premier in his own seat and thereby 
humbling one of the most arrogant and 
reactionary politicians in Canada. The 
vote increased to 27 
fer behind the 31 percent won in 1943 

Oniario emphasized the fact that in 
astern 


percent, not toc 


Canada support is mainly 
working class in character. The CCF 
swept most of the industrial cities but 
made very small dents in the 


tional 


tradi 

conservatism of the farmers 
What will make 1948 of particular sig- 
nificance in Canadian election history 
is the emergence of open, official, o1 

yvanized and large-scale support by the 
Jabor movement for a political party, 
support far beyond a mere endorse 

ment and good wishes. The Canadian 
Congress of Labor (CIO counterpart) 
had in the past endorsed the CCF as the 
political arm of labor; in this election 
it rolled up its sleeves and got into the 
fight. The CCL set up an election 
apparatus with a full-time staff which 
worked in conjunction with the CCF 
election committee. Reaching into its 
afiliated unions, the CCL’s provincial 
PAC organized local PAC’s, raised con- 
silerable funds, purchased its own 
radio time and newspaper advertising 
issued and distributed election Jitera 
ture and provided the CCF with work- 
ers on election day. The CCL ha: 
it perfectly 


made 
clear that the greatest 
assurance labor can have of safe 
yvuarded interests is through the elec- 
tion of a CCF government. One of the 
two major labor congresses has thus 
made a clear break with the Gomper: 
tradition. Jt has swung to the British 
Jabor approach and into line with le 
bor in the rest of the British Cornmeor 


wealth 


Comn.unists and CCF 
Tue Tory Government chose to fight 


the election on only one issue the 
allegation that the CCF was Commu- 
nist. It correctly discounted the Liberal 
Party as inconsequential and the CCF 
as its major opponent. The 
Communist line fitted very neatly into 
the Tory strategy The Communist 
Labor Progressive Party 
“support” the CCF, motivated no doubt 
by its own rapidly depreciating in- 
fluence and the hope that it 
thereby give the kiss of 
Canada’s Social.Democratic Party. its 
support consisted in not running its 
own candidates except in the two rid- 
ings where it had previously elected 
members to the Legislature (both were 
re-elected) and in 


current 


decided to 


might 


death t 


issuing its own 


e 


The Canadian Elections 


By A, Andras 


New Leader Correspondent in Canada 


literature and broadcast ostensibly 
favoring the CCF. 

The three federal by-elections, one 
in Ontario and the others in British 
Columbia, combined a _ representative 
cross-section of Canadian life: urban 
workers, farmers and lower middle 
class. All three were won by the CCF; 
one of the seats had been held by the 
Tories for 41 years. This major triumph 
vindicated the CCF program of price 
control and subsidy retentions; this was 
admitted frankly, if ruefuly, by Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King himself. The 
soaring cost of living and the spectacle 
of Canada’s corporations slobbering 
over the profit-trough have enraged 
the Canadian people. Serious as the 
blow was to the Liberal Government 
whose working majority is now verv 
lender indeed, it was a body blow to 
the Tories who are seeking a second 
childhood in their senescence. The by-° 
elections slapped home again the real- 
ization that they are steadily being 
reduced to an ultra-right rump. In fact, 
the whole series of by-elections which 
have taken place since 1945 have under- 
lined this trend. 


Saskatchewan CCF Wins Again 


N June 21, two weeks after the CCF 
gains in Ontario and one week after 
the by-election victories, the first and 
only CCF Government in Canada was 
returned to power in Saskatchewan 


but with a reduced majority. No one 





M. J. COLDWELL 
On the Way to Victory 


had doubted that the CCF would main- 
tain its position as the Government but 
a drop of 17 seats was more than had 
been anticipated. This provincial elec- 
tion, too, emphasized the transforma- 
tion which is taking place in Canadian 


politics: the return to a two-party 
system with the CCF and the Liberals 
as the alternative choices. The two old 
Jine parties chose to merge their identi- 
ties and ran fusion candidates in almost 
every riding (district) to consolidate 
the anti-CCF vote. A large number of 
Social Credit candidates also appeared. 
surprisingly well-financed (but not too 
surprising if their funds came from the 
Liberal Party as is suspected). The CCF 
thus had a major battle on its hands. 
The Liberal fusionists won all but one 
of the opposition seats, again pushing 
the Tories into obscurity. 


For the CCF several important 
lessons appear. One is the obvious 
loyalty of the working class vote. The 
six urban seats which had been con- 
sidered doubtful all returned CCF 
members with good majorities. Another 
is the danger of over-confidence. The 
CCF organization had been taking it 
easy, sure that the impressive record 
of the Government would assure vic- 
tory. No party can afford to rest on its 
oars, least of all a socialist party. Both 
Government and party had also ap- 
parently fallen down on the job of 
acquainting the people of the province 
with all of CCF achievements. Its health 
program and its low cost automobile 
insurance scheme were sufficiently wel! 
known since everyone was affected by 
them, but such things as the conserve- 
tion of natural resources, improvements 
jn social welfare and. education, ex- 
tension of hydro-electric power and the 
Jike failed to catch enough of the pub- 
lic’s eye. The CCF will have another 
fouc or five years now to carry its pro- 
yxeara still further and profit from its 
oversights in this election. 


. * * 


Orgy of Profits 


Avrer months of sitting, the Parlia- 
mentary Prices Committee has brought 
report. Its recommendations 
efute the Government’s contention 
hat private enterprise could be relied 
upon to maintain a stable and equitable 
economy. The committee recommend- 
ed the reimposition of some price con- 
icols and subsidies, an excess profits tex 
on “unreasonable” profits, the relaxa- 
tion of food import restrictions and the 
elimination of the excise tax on com- 
modities in common use; it also cau- 
tioned against lifting the embargo on 
food exports, as on beef to the USA 
which would have the effect of raising 
Canadian food prises. Limited as these 
proposals are they represent a recogni- 
tion of the correctness of the CCF line 
of maintained price controls, subsidies 
and excess profits taxes. A CCF amend- 
ment to the report (ruled out of order 


jn its 





LNANGNVSOIYUNOHARMANE OLLI 10 101 eieHtN 
An Editorial — 


War the Stalinists think of 
democratic procedure is illustrated 
by the demand being made by the 
Finnish Communists that they be 
given key posts in the new cabinet. 
especially the control of the Minis- 
try of the Interior which polices 
the nation, despite their resounding 
defeat in the recent. elections. 
Hertta Kuusinen - Leino declared 
that to give this position to an anti- 
Communist would violate the treaty 
with Russia, which bans any 
“Fascist” activities in Finland. Any 
anti-Communist is a Fascist to the 
Kremlin. 
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z We admire and applaud the cour- 
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Courage of 


the Finns 


age of the Finnish voters, who gave 
the Agrarian and Social Democratic 
parties the majority. The Commu. 
nist Party fell from first to third 
place. This is what would happen 
in every country in the Soviet 
sphere if an election were held as 
free as that in Finland last week. 
Eut perhaps the Soviet and Finnish 
Communists will not permit an- 
ether such democratic election 
even in Finland. 

We take this occasion to greet 
our friend Vaino Tanner, and hope 
that the new government will re- 
lease him from jail, where the 
Communists put him for his tenaci- 
ous devotion to democracy. 


LALLA LRA 








MACKENZIE KING 
Frank Admission 


by the Speaker) proposed “immediate 
imposition of a substantial tax on ex- 
cess profits ...; restoration of the policy 
of subsidy payments wherever they 
mgy be necessary to bring down prices 
of foods, feed grains and other neces- 
sities.” The committee proceedings 
merely revealed what everyone already 
that the removal of controls 
opened the door to an orgy of profit- 
making unparalleled in Canadian his- 
tory, with social priorities going by the 
The murder of OPA in the 
United States has been well matched 
jin Canada. 


Knew: 


board. 


While Canada is preparing for a 
possible federal election next spring, it 
is watching the coming presidential 
elections with more than neighborly 
curiosity. American economic policies 
mean a great deal to this country. The 
extent to which the ERP program will 
be implemented, price trends, tariffs, 
wage Jevels, labor legislation, etc., all 
have an important bearing here, in- 
fluencing as they do the Canadian em- 
ployment level, prices and wages, and 
social and political attitudes. It is prob- 
ably no exaggeration to say that a great 
many Canadians, including the present 
or almost any other government, would 
rather see the Democrats returned than 
the semi-isolationist Republicans. Like 
so many other countries closely tied to 
the American economy, Canada has 8 
stake in an American 
which is committed to the rehabilita- 
tion of Europe and to a growing con- 
ception of responsible participation in 
world affairs. Not that the Democrats 
ace-everything one could wish for, but 
from this vantage point they seem the 
lesser of two evils in the absence of @ 
third party akin to the CCF. (Wallace 


government 





oe ie 


has stirred no hopes for America among 


Canadians.) In the meantime Canada 
continues in the uneasiness and disquiet 
of an unsettled postwar world 
IMPOSSIBLE 
Asked if he thought that develop- 

rents in Berlin could lead to war, 

Dewey continued: “We mustn't 

€ven consider such a possibility.” 

Re 


W ITH good old GOP acumen 
And. brainwork very nearly human. 
The candidate for President 
Reves!s to all his ruling bent. 


Te wit, when monsters raise their 
head 

Don’t plan to cut them off—instead, 

With extra-special mental twist 

Preiend they simply don't exist. 





Richard Armow 
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® This article by Dr. William E. 
Bohn, Editor of The New Leader, is 
somewhat in the nature of a surprise 
for our readers. This close-up of Max 
Eastman is the first in a series of 
profiles that Dr. Bohn will write of 
well - known personalities whose 
works and activities are widely 
familiar, but whose private lives and 
attitudes are less well known. 

\Vew Leader readers have had the 
pieasure for many years of reading 
Eastman’s contributions. But what 
is he like closer up, say. sitting across 
the table or reading poetry to a soli- 
tary listener in a small room? This 
article provides one of the possible 
ways of finding out. The subject of 
the next typewriter-portrait will be 
the editor, word-collector, analyst. 
and humanistic agent provocateur, 
H. L. Mencken. 

A 2 


OST controversial character” 
Vi is a phrase used by his pub- 
+ 


lishers to describe the poet, 


at 





teacher, agitator, editor, 
journalist reformer, and_ general 
handvman of the spiritual world who 
mvstifies his friends under the name of 


Max Eastman 


phi psopher, 


The fact that I meet him occasion- 
ally on Fifth Avenue keeps the prob- 
lems of his life and personality at 
the front of my mind. I will see a 
man and a dog, both thatched with 
and snowy white hair, doing 
a leisurely dance motion down the 
street toward me. They are—both man 
and dog—swell looking people. There 
is something friendly in all the eyes 
turned toward them. Somehow they 
seem to humanize the rigid planes of 
brick and cement as they advance. 
Straight and hard things turn rhyth- 
mical. It is something to see. 

But vou can’t just watch a man go 
by. In your mind you must do some- 
with him. Even a tree or a 
flower you are driven to classify. I 
catch myself thinking that this man, 
who is so well known to so many, is 
assumed to belong to a certain group 
an altogether admirable 
group. I am referring of course to 
the “tired radicals.’ The words set 
off an alarm in my mind. This man is 
much more than a radical, and he is 
as far as possible from being tired. 

The look of him and of his dog, 
Frosting, fails to chime with any such 
pizeon-holing. There is still the poet 
in his undulent gait. The upward tilt 
of his face still suggests the seeker. 
There is about this man nothing of 
the hard, the fixed, the final. What- 
ever he is, he has not arrived at the 
Opinion that safety lies in standing 
still. But he was once editor of Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished radical maga- 
zine. He did make a lot of speeches 
for the Socialist Party and the IWW. 
He did go to Russia, marry a Russian 
girl and learn the jaw-breaking lan- 
guage of the steppes. Now he can say 
a kind word for Hoover! And he is 
not going to vote for Wallace! There 
must be more sense in his trajec- 
tory than there was in the famous 
Campaign of the Duke of York who 
marched right up a hill and then 
Marched down again. 

It is doubtful if any man ever gets 
to the bottom of another man’s mind 
and motives, Or, to put it differently, 
it is doubtful whether a mind that is 
worth examining has anything which 
May be called a bottom. The best one 
can do is to mark down tendencies, 
%iectives, directions. 

1 had lunch with Max the other day. 
He loves good food—as he does pretty 
Sitls and good poetry. That is enough 
to set him off from the.whole tribe 


unduier’ 


thing 


—and not 








of regulation radicals. A genuine 
world-reformer doesn’t know what he 
is eating as long as he has a chance 
to spout his panacea. But Max is the 
sort of man who savors every phase 
»f life, even his troubles and pains. 

When I thought he might have 
reached the right state of mellowness 
[ put a leading question: “How could 
a man like you, author of Enjoyment of 
Poetry and Enjoyment of Laughtér, 
ever have stomached the ruthlessness 
and inhumanity of the Communist 
movement?” 

A disarming grin paved the way for 
never joined the 
patty.” he said, “I always objected, not 
oaly to their physical cruelty, but to 
tweic Marxian metaphysics.” 


his apologia. “I 


* * * 


M Y mind went back to passages in 
book, Enjoyment of Living. 
From his early days in New York 
Citv. well back before World War I, 
Max had been counted among the 
Socialists. But in Masses editorials he 
was always criticizing those whom he 
addressed as comrades. My first mem- 
»ries of Max go back to those days. 
He would be advertised as an attrac- 
tion at a dinner of the Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society or some other high 
feast of the world-remakers. The other 
featured speakers would all make the 
yxpected application of Socialist theory 
to some current situation. They were 
knew in advance 
would say. Not so Max. 

would lean against his 
chair and launch into a gay and care- 
less. seemingly pointless, disquisition 
yn us and the world. Instantly tension 
would be eased. We would begin to 
see ourselves, and also our enemies, 
in an illuminating 
golden haze which tended to reduce 
our virtues and their vices. Doctrinaire 
rigidities began to loosen, the world, 
as it is, began to take shape. And the 
clarification was as easy, as natural, 
as good-humored as the blowing of a 
breeze on a summer day, 

* * . 


his new 


Socialist#—so you 
what they 
Genially he 


the reactionaries, 


Tue main point about this man and 
the causes to which he has given 
support is that he was never com- 
pletelv sold on any one of them. This 
easily successful intellectual couldn’t 
be content with the world. He couldn't 
stand the poverty of Paterson textile 
workers. He could not sit still while 
miners’ children were burned among 
the mountains of Colorado. He had 
to cry out, to preach against it. He 
would combine with any others in the 
same good cause. He would work with 
the [IWW, with the Socialist Party, 
with the Communists, with the woman 
suffragists. But no party, group, creed 
or cause could hold the total and con- 
tinuing interest of his skeptical spirit. 
He always had an anchor to windward. 
He was the consistently inconsistent 
adventurer in politics and reform. He 
was the artistic individualist turned 
Socialist. He was the seeker after 
freedom experimenting with Commu- 
nism. His art impulse was forever at 
war with his social conscience. Had 
he been born in Shakespeare’s time or 
even in the days of Shelley, he would 
have sung freely and joyously, for he 
has the gift of song. It has not been 
precisely a hungry generation which 
trod him down., It has been a troubled, 
changing, unhappy generation. 

In his new book Max comes back 
again and again to the notion that his 
basic drive has been in the direction 
of freedom. To him it means what it 
did to the Greeks. He has required 
more than just release from inter- 
ference. Something inside him re- 
quires externalization through both 


word and action. Whatever there was 
in any crowd or doctrine that clipped 
his wings, held him down, silenced 
his song—that he could not endure. 
Yet, in order to lessen poverty, to 
broaden civil rights, to make freedom 
available to all men on equal terms, he 
was driven time after time into al- 
legiance with crowds, into support of 
slogans. And each time the limiting 
creeds, programs. objectives closed in 
on him. They closed in on all men, too, 
he would insist. It is the sort of 
eternal fructifving struggle to which 
there can be no end. 


* * * 


Tas Max Eastman early left the 
ehurch. His mind turned 
against its doctrine. Yet he never be- 
came a sterile atheist. Similarly he 
withdrew from the organized Socialist 
movement. Not that his ideals have 
changed since the time when he 
dreamed of a world which combined 
freedom with plenty. But his critical 
intellect no approves of the 
mechanisms whereby the Socialists 


scoentifie 


longer 








w 





EASTMAN 
The Gait of the Seeker 


propose to go from this present un- 
happy society to the glad world which 
is pictured in party programs, 


7 ” 


B UT the chapter in which this poet- 
turned-reformer experimented with 
Communism is for us, in this year 
1948, the most illuminating. Max al- 
ways favored the left Socialists and 
the [WW, who emphasized the class 
struggle. and seemed hard-headedly 
and realistically determined to get 
things done. He insists that it was the 
practical, not the poetic side of his 
nature that determined this choice. 
The “evolutionary” socialists, as we 
called them in those days, seemed to 
him to be entertaining pious dreams, 
essentially the same old dreams as 
those of the Christian Church. The 
“revolutionists” had a plan that he 
imagined to be scientific, 

So it was inevitable that when 1917 
rolled around, and Lenin’s Bolsheviks 
swung into action, he should back 
them up. All that had been dreamed 
of was happening in a world from 
which we could receive cables and to 
which we could send ambassadors. And 
this was just the start. If the experi- 
ment could succeed in Russia, which 
was least of all prepared according 
to Marxian blueprints, surely in the 
not too distant future the same realis- 
tic methods could succeed in U.S.A. 

Here was a supreme test for Max 
Eastman. This test our American poet- 
reformer stood supremely well. “I was 
in a questioning mood from the start,” 
he relates. “My first feeling of disap- 
pointment was unconsciously given to 
me by Jack Reed. He was one of 
the freest and gaiest spirits among us. 
In 1917 he went to Russia to be in at 
the beginning. When he came back 


‘foreswore the 
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Poet as Man of Action 
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something had happened to him, I 
didn’t like the change. Something 
precious had died.” 


* « * 


In 1922 Max went over himself, As 
he puts it, he owed it to his education. 
For two years he lived at the heart 
of the Soviet system, learned the lan- 
guage, talked to the leaders, attended 
the conventions. “Many things repelled 
me,” he recalls. “These credulous Rus- 
sians had taken over from Karl Marx, 
and his papa Hegel, the very features 
of his system that I despised but had 
tried to regard as incidental. Out of 
his mystical, pseudo-materialistic meta- 
physics they had made a new state 
religion with an accompaniment. of 
3yzantine scholasticism that was extin- 
guishing the last flicker of the scien- 
tific spirit—the last flicker also. of 
Christian ethics and Greek love of jus- 
tice. I thought I could do something 
about it. At any rate, I had to try. So 
instead of writing about the concrete 
experiment in Socialism, [ went into 
the Marx-Lenin Institute and worked 
on my most theoretical and abstract 
book — now called Is It 
Science? Thus, by attacking, within its 
citadel, what seemed to me the worst 
feature of the Bolshevik revolution, the 
mental bigotry at its very core, I man- 
aged to keep up my faith in its future.” 


Marwvism: 


So strong was the pull of what 
seemed a massive and realistic ex- 
periment in life and government that 
it was not until the late 1930's that he 
whole system. Up to 
that time he had regarded Stalin as a 
usurper and betrayer of Marx and 
Lenin. During the 1930’s he became 
convinced that Stalinism grew organi- 
cally out of the widely hailed and 
hallowed principles, not of Lenin, but 
of Marx. So, finally, he swore oppo- 
sition to the entire system in all of its 
manifestations. 

At the end, not without embarrass- 
ment, I put my impertinent question: 
“What about now? Is it true that you 
support conservatives? How can the 
editor of The Masses, the champion of 
the IWW, the Socialist Party and the 
Communists, say a good word for the 
Republicans?” 


“Well,” said the Max 
Eastman, who remembers so much: 
“In the first place, I only say they are 
just as good as the Democrats. In the 
second place, what matters most to me 
is freedom. I’ve found out that free- 
dom flourishes only where there is an 
equilibrium of opposing social forces, 
In this big and complicated American 
world, our only chance to preserve and 
expand freedom is to have the govern- 
ment, the industrialists, the farmers, 
the church, the trade unions, and by 
all means the cooperatives, each power- 
ful enough so that no one of them can 
run away with the show. I figure that 
right now the government is getting 
out of hand. The chief danger to our 
liberties is no longer in Wall Street 
but in Washington. So, for the time 
being, it seems to me, democratic 
idealists should pull against Washing- 
ton, against Statism, bureaucratism, 
against the tendency of the Federal 
powers to take everything else in tow. 


ruminative 


“So in the coming election I might 
vote for the man who is most concerned 
with resisting the drift toward Statism. 
You and some of my other old friends 
might consider him a conservative. If 
love of liberty has come to mean con- 
servatism”—again that lazy, luminovs 
grin—“then you can put me down as 
a conservative. But don’t be surprised 
if you find this conservative voting with 
the trade unionists. All you can be sure 
of is that he won’t vote for an apologist 
for tyranny, Henry Wallace or any 
other,” 
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The Present and Future of Palestine: 
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HE solution of the Palestine con 
_ flict is complicated by the clashing 
interests of the great powers in 
that area. Palestine is the gate t& 


the Near East, 


center of the 


which is the neive 
European-Asiatic 


African continent A real lasting 


war in Palestine is pregnant with 
r ‘vine 


the tanger of the great pow 


ers in the conflict, hence of transform- 
ing the local clash into a world con 
f-ration. ‘he pac ication of Palestine 
therefore, is not only a problem of safe 
guarding peace between the Jews and 
Arabs, but a task of inter naloon 

port. However, the present war is ¢ 

sentially a conflict between Arabs and 
Jews. If it were solved, the sharp edge 
of the other problems connected with 


Palestine would be blunted 


The tragic character of 1 alestine 
conflict consists in the fact that two 
truths have clashed there--the Avab 
and the Jewish. The Jowish truth ts 
based on tour contentions 

1 —Banished 


2,000 years ago, the Jew 


ia 


from Palestine almost 
have ed 
their dream of Palestine throughout the 


ages, linking to it the idea of then 


national self-preservation. ‘This case }s 
unique in history. Jn contrast, for the 
Arabs, even tor the Palestine Arabs, the 
land has had no such significance. Even 
today Palestine national feling ts al 
most absent among Aral fo them 
Palestine is only part of a great Arab 
world, which as vet has not reached 
the awareness of unity The Jewish 


idea of Palestine may be dismissed as 


an tilusion 


For a 
Bi-National 
State 


By Solomon M, Schwarz 


of Trans-Jordan), concluded in London 
an agreement with Dr. Weissman, 
which stipulated Arab support of the 
idea of mass Jewish immigration, and 
of the creation of a wide network of 
Jewish farmer colonies 


3—In the wake of Jewish immigra- 
tion to Palestine came an amazing eco- 
nomic and cultural growth of both the 
Jewish and the Arab population. A 
proof of this influence is provided by 
a comparison of changes in the stand- 
ard of living of the Arab masses in 
Palestine with that, in 
Arab states, including 
which up to 1922 was united with 
Palestine, and until recently was under 
British mandate. The difference in fa- 
vor of Palestine is striking 


neighboring 
Trans-Jordan, 


4—The last contention is of a nature 
which makes it rather painful to dis- 
cuss. The disaster, unparalleled in his- 
tory, through which the Jewish people 
have recently gone, resulted in martyr- 
dom and death of the greater part of 
the Jewish population in most Euro- 
pean lands. Hundreds of thousands of 
European Jews are unhappy in coun- 


tries whose soil is soaked with the 


blood of | 


their kin, and are eager 





HAGANAH MORTAR DEFENSE 
“Peace Could Bring a Land of Promise” 


centuries has become a cultural and 
historica) fact that cannot be ignored 
This fact alone cannot justif, the Jew- 
ish claim to Palestine, but in connec- 
tion with the other contentions it as 
sumes considerable weight 

2—Jewry derives its 
tional home” in Palestine from the 
Balfour Declaration of 1917, later con- 
firmed by the League of Nations. This 


ight to a “na 


argument may be sound when held 
against the great powers, but it is not 
fully convincing against the Arabs. In 
fluential “Arab circles have from the 
start protested “targe-scale Jewish im- 
migration into Palestine. Yet in Jan 
uary, 1919, Emir Feisal, at the time the 
foremost Arab leader and later the 
Kinf of Iraq (incidentally he is the 
brother of the present King Abdullah 


to leave Europe. They are yearning 
for the old homeland, Palestine. Man- 
kind which showed itself unable to pre- 
vent the extermination of millions of 
Jews in gas chambers, must take into 
account the psychology of those who 
survived the holocaust 


Sucu is the Jewish truth. It is con- 
trasted by an Arab truth based on a 
simple argument: For many centuries 
Arabs have been the indigeneous pop- 
ulation of Paletsine. This argument is 
irrefutable. Even now, after the tre- 
mendous Jewish immigration in the re- 
cent 15 years, the population of Pales- 
tine is two-thirds Arab. In view of the 
natural growth of the Arab population, 
much more rapid than that of the Jew- 
ish, even the most favorable develop- 


ment of Jewish immigration, limited 
only by economic facilities of the land, 
cannot transform Palestine itno a coun- 
t1y with a stable Jewish majority. 


The only solution of the Palestine 
problem is conciliation between 
these truths. There must not be an 
Arab Palestine, in which the Jews 
would feel themselves an oppressed 
minority. Still less justification would 
there be for a Jewish Palestine, in 
which the Arab majority would be sub- 
ordinated to the Jewish minority. The 
clamorous propaganda for a Jewish 
Palestine, which some extremists cou- 
ple with the idea of forcible transfer 
of Palestinian Arabs to other countries, 
has stimulated Arab nationalism and 
fanned the conflict in Palestine. On 
the other hand, the excesses of Arab 
nationalism, which culminated in war- 
time collaboration with Hitler of the 
acknowledged leader of Palestinian 
Arabs, even now heading the Palestine 
Arab Committee, have greatly contrib- 
uted to the deterioration of Arab-Jew- 


ish relations 


Because of the divergence in cus- 
foms, economy and cultural tradition, 
xod because of the feeling of national 
separateness prevailing among both the 
Jews and the Arabs, stable peace in 
Palestine is hardly possible unless a 
bi-national democratic Staie built’ on 


j 
the p 


inciple of national parity is cre- 
ated in Palestine. Only in the distant 
future could this state be transformed 
nts a democrac vy ot the usual ty pe. 
and freed from the formal national 
parity. Yet the creation of this hbi- 
national state presupposes the existence 
of a mutual desire to collaborate on the 
basis of equality. This unfortunately 


Is a remote ideal 


Yhe partition or rather semi-parti- 
tion of Palestine, approximately in the 
form laid down in last year’s report 
of the Palestine Commission of the 
United Nations, and approved by the 
General Assembly on November 239, 
1047, for the moment seemed to break 
the deadlock. The authors of this plan 
obviously realized that real partition 
of Palestine into two independent states 
was impossible, and that for the solu- 
lion of numerous political problems, 
especially in the economic field, the 
whole territory of Palestine must be 
considered one state. This is why the 
two new states, formed after the par- 
lition, were to be vested with limited 
sovereignty, while important state func- 
lions were to be transferred to the 
Joint Economic Board for the entire 
area. 


The Jews accepted this decision. The 
Avabs rejected it as violating the prin- 
ciples of unity and self-determination 
of Palestine. But the unity of Pales- 
tine was disrupted once before—at the 
separation of Trans-Jordan in 1922, 
which evoke no protest from the Arabs. 
Nor has Palestine been an independent 
steve or a national entity in 2,000 years. 


om 
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As we go to press, the Pelectinn 
situation seems no closer to a satis. 
factory solution. The mediating ef. 
forts of Bernadotte appear far iess 
successful than they did when the 
xrmistice began. It is now clear that 
the contending forces as well as the 
issues involved continue fully as 
powerful in their drive, and as seem. 
ingly irreconcilable as ever The 
truce served the purpose ot quieting 
them down temporarily, but it has 
certainly not aided in their disap. 
pearance, i.e., solution. It would seem 
highly desirable that in the event of 
further non-agreement on the par: of 
the parties invelved that vigorous 
conciliatory efforts be made to pro- 
long the truce so that additional at- 
tempts can be made in this connec- 
tion. To probe the many issues in- 
volved, and in an attempt to pierce 
the complexity of the issues at the 
heart of the Palestine prablem, The 
New Leader is printing this discus- 
sion. Both writers stress the issues 
thet seem to them focal. Both are 
eminently equipped to do so; both, 
we are happy to say, have contributed 
frequently to this paper on a variety 
ef subjects. Solomon Schwarz is a 
noted economis* who is currently 
completing a book on Labor in the 
Sovie Union. Ben Halpern is the 
managing editur of The Jewish 
Frontier, a much respected journal 
of opinion. 
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And the principle of national independ. 
ence was not violated but affirmed by 
the cutting out of Palestine of the terri- 
tory in which the Jews form a majority, 
and by its organization as a Jewish 
State 

But the problem arising in Pulestine 
js not actually focused on her unity, 
national self-determination or the ques 
tion of whether the Jews are right 
#guinst the Arabs or the Arabs «against 
In that framework the Pal- 
estine conflict cannot be solved. Pales- 


the Jews. 


tinian Jewry can grow and flourish po 
litically, economically, socially and cul 
turally not in a strife with the Arabs 
but oniy on the basis of good-neighbor- 
lv relations with the Palestinian Arabs 
and with the Arab world. The Jewish 
state, having won in the war against 
Avabs, but encircled by a hostile Arad 
world, could of course continue ils 
existence with some assistance from 
outside; yet it could not avoid being 
transformed into a militarized state 
with limited possibilities for internél 
development, and would not be able 
to absorb and economically assimilate 
hundreds of thousands of new imml 
grants. Nor could the Arabs develop 


politically, economically, socially and | 


culturally except under the conditions 
of peace and of a growing Palestine 
that is to say in peaceful collaboration 
with Jews. And vice versa: shou the 
Palestinian Arabs press the Jews back 
in the course of the war, and succeed 12 


limiting the Jewish state to the littoral, | 


the Arabs would be doomed to a pit 


ful existence in an atmosphere of hos § 


tility and armed truce in Palestine 

A Palestine torn by Jewish-Arab 
strife would be exposed to unavoidable 
But it could once more become 
the Land of Promise in an atmosphert 
of Jewish-Arab peace, not as a Jewish 
not as an Arab, but as a Jewish-Ara 
Palestine. To talk of such a futur 
today may seem like knocking on 4 
locked door. But history has smashed 
stronger locks. After harassing expée™ 
ience it will finally bring about 
genuine Arab-Jewish peace. Only the@ 
will the Palestine tragedy come to # 
end 


decay. 


THE NEW LE 
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Two Points of View 
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oberver takes shelter in the pious 

platitudes of perfectionism, there 
ave few among us who can suppress a 
sigh of sympathy. Contemporary issues 
gre so tangled politically, economically, 
and above all morally, that a position 
above the battle appeals irresistibly to 
every one of us, not only because we 
are human enough to enjoy the pure 
air of serene heights more than the 
bitter dust of conflict, but because, in 
our day, detachment often seems the 
only haven of safety for a whole heart. 
When we can. choose the good only 
from a narrow array of lesser evils, no 
one will altogether blame those who 
vefuse: the choice and suspend action 
till some. better time—or even pretend 
to act in terms: of better, albeit imagi- 
nary, alternatives. 


Toners days, when any political 


Hence | find it’ as easy to understand 
Solomon Schwarz’s rather pathetic plea 
for bi-nationalism in Palestine (at the 
same time that he casts grave doubt on 
its present feasability) as to understand 
those who in the face of the paralysis 
of the UN preach “world government” 
es a solution; or to take a slightly dif- 
ferent examiple—as easy as it is to 
understand Henry Wallace’s attempt to 
undo the catastrophic conditions of in- 
ternational action by his various and 
conflicting proposals: that the US and 
the USSR negotiate a bi-lateral world 
peace, apart from existing international 
frameworks; or that the US and West- 
ern Europe submit their “bi-lateral” 
attempt to establish economic and po- 
litical stability in Europe to the exist- 
ing international authorities. But I 
cannot accept such a “position” (if we 
ere to regard it as anything so definite) 
—much more important, the Govern- 
ment of Israel could not conceivably 
accept it—for much the same reason 
that Schwarz cannot support Wallace: 
under present circumstances, it is a 


political unreality; but even more, 
when it is seriously advocated today it 
is a political menace. endangering the 
positive solution which may possibly be 
achieved today, and giving support, 
under the guise of ideal aims, to the 
most vicious of all currently possible 
political solutions 

Mr. Schwarz manages not to see this 
fact by a typically Wallesian myopia 
for what lies under his nose, and a dis- 
torted far-sighted focu on dee per” 
but immediately irrelevant issues. He 


lells us that the “present war Is essen- 
Nally a conflict between Arabs and 
Jews. If it were solved, the shat p edge 
of the other problems connected with 
Palestine would be blunted.” But 
earlier, he himself calls attention to 
curious features of the truce of June 11 
1A Palestine. It was not a truce between 
the Jews and Arabs of Palestine, the 
Parties “essentially” in conflict, at all. 
It was a truce between the Arab League 
#nd the new state of Israel. Rather 
vaguely, Mr. Schwarz indicates that 
certain other parties are also involved. 
The solution of the Palestine conflict 
8 complicated by the clashing interest 
of the great powers in the area.” Now, 
just as the truce was not one between 
the “Jews and Arabs in Palestine” but 
“ three-cornered arrangement between 
Israel, the Arab League states, and 
the great powers,” so any peace settle- 
ment that may be arrived at will be 
ene between Israel, the Arab League 


+- 
slates (or some of them) and the “great 
Powers 


As for the “essential conflict” be- 
‘ween the Jews and Arabs of Palestine 
whose “solution"—as if such “prob- 
lems were ever eliminated by pat 
Solutions”!—Mr, Schwarz says would 
Dlunt the sharp edge” of the other 
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The Real Issues 


That Face 
Israel 


By Ben Halpern 


interests at stake, the plain fact is that 
none of the contending parties is mainly 
concerned at this moment with that 
question. Jews in Palestine have never 
considered their interests as separable 
from those of the hundreds of thou- 
sands in the Diaspora whom they plan 
to bring into the country as rapidly 
as possible. The Arab League states 
have their territorial ambitions in 
Palestine which would be stymied by a 
firmly established Jewish state—just as 
each Arab state has its fears, in the 
event that another Arab state acquires 
a firm foothold in Palestine. These con- 
flicting ambitions and fears will not be 
affected in the least by the growing 
mutual cooperation and well-being— 


or otherwise—of Jews and Arabs in 
Palestine. As for the conflicting inter- 
ests of the “great powers” 
the same point obviously applies. 


in Palestine, 


Among these conflicting forces, the 
Jews in Palestine through the Govern- 
ment of Israel have to defend their 
fundamental and inalienable rights as 
a people during the truce and in the 
peace to follow. The Arabs of Palestine, 
as Mr. Schwarz points out, “no longer” 
appear as an independent factor. Actu- 
ally, the Arabs of Palestine have never 
been truly represented in this whole 
affair by bodies capable of defending 
their interests and reaching a genuine 
and rational solution, but have aiways 
been dominated—nay, terrorized—by 
self-seeking cliques. This has been the 
major and so far insuperable obstacle 
to any negotiations between Jews and 
Arabs in Palestine looking towards an 
improved relationship.) No peace will 
be achieved in Palestine which does 
not respect the sovereignty and sec- 
urity of Israel—unless it be after a new 
struggle in which the Arab League, 
bolstered by far greater support from 
the “great powers,” succeeds in destroy- 
ing Israel, as Franco destroyed the 
Spanish Republic. 


~~ 


In this context, to propose “bi- 
nationalism” as a solution for the cur- 
rent problem in Palestine (if Mr. 
Schwarz does seriously propose it) can 
only contributegto a smokescreen of 
confusion in which the most vicious of 
sll possible solutions—the destruction 
of the state of Israel—might be at- 
tempted. Mr. Schwarz talks of “parity” 
between the two nations in Palestine 
without defining clearly what he means 
in terms of Jewish rights of immigra- 
tion, land purchase, resettlement and 
political status. But assuming he means 
freedom for Jews to enter and resettle 
the Jand, this could only lead in effect 
to a Jewish-dominated Palestine, cover- 
ing ell, not part, of its area. Such a 


AT THE HELM OF ISRAEL 
“The Rectitude and Loyalty” 


plan is not being seriously advocated 
today by anybody in a position to put 
it into effect. But another “bi-national” 
or federal solution is being peddled 
around which would simply end Israe!’s 
sovereignty—and hence its right to ad- 
mit and resettle immigrants freely even 
in part of Palestine—in return for cer- 
tain rights of local autonomy. Is that 
what Mr. Schwarz wants to encourage? 
Obviously not, for it could be ac- 
complished only by a crushing defeat 
of the Israeli Army and the thorough 
suppression of the people of Israel. 
That way lies war and destruction, not 
peace and reconstruction. 


“” oa 


I; peace is to be had in Palestine it 
will be through acquiescence in the 
existence of the sovereign, independent 
state of Israel] within secure and eco- 
nomically viable boundaries. The future 
of that state will be a hard and troubled 
one, and its social, political, and eco- 
nomic difficulties will undoubtedly be 
complicated by the need to maintain 
a standing army, large in relation to its 
present population. Similarly, the so- 
cial, political, and economic future of 
the United States is darkened by the 
need to adapt our organization and na- 


tional budget to a situation of advanced 
military preparedness. But there is no 
more reason to state with such gloomy 
certainty that Israel “could not avoid 
being transformed into a militarized 
state with limited possibilities for de- 
velopment, and would not be able’ to 
»bsorb and economically assimilate hun- 
dreds of thousands of new immigrants” 
than there would be to conciude in 
despair that the necessary consequences 
of the Truman and Marshall plans will 
unavoidably turn the United States into 
# Fascist and bankrupt society. 


The course of the fighting hitherto 
indicates that a standing army of] to 
1.5 percent of. the population, together 
with standard settlement defenses long 
in use in fsrael, would be ample to 
counter the threat of its possible foes; 
unless, of course, the “great powers” 
equip -and finance the latter far more 
Javishly than hitherto, which is some- 
thing that we might properly hope to 
prevent. A conscription rate of 1 to 1.5 
percent of the population was long 
standard in Europe, and is now being 
accepted as the basis for the US peace- 
time draft. 


But whether a country becomes “regi- 
mented” in the face of emergency or 
external threat, does not after all de- 
pend solely on the administrative poli- 
cies it adopts in order to protect itself. 





It is also a question of “national chare 
acter,” as it measures up in the face of 
the most significant moral problems in- 
volved in its political situation. For 
Israel one of the major moral issues 
will certainly be the relationship with 
Arabs in Israel and neighboring terri- 
tories, just as for the United States it 
will be the intelligence and decency 
with which we confront economic and 
civic problems arising from our state 
of emergency. 


Whether one despairs of the future 
is not merely a matter of forecasting 
specific economic or political trends 
but of confidence in the basic character 
of a people. Of the two peoples with 
whom I am rather intimately familiar, 
Americans and the growing people of 
Isrgel, I, at least, in the light of my feel- 
ing for the basic character of each, can- 
not accept a prophecy of despair. | have 
no less confidence that Israel will show 
its ethical integrity in meeting its 
crucial test, that of its relationship with 
the masses of Arabs in and around 
Israel, than that the American people 
will find in itself the rectitude and 
loyalty to principle to maintain and ex- 
tend its civil liberties, and the mental 
elasticity to solve its economic problems. 
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Reviewed by DUDLEY FITTS 


Edited by Clair C, 
selected by Margaret Rickert. 
456 pages. $6.75. 


My text is from the poem by William 


ickert 


1 a sadly mutilated form is prefixed 
to Chaucer's World: and the book itself is testimony to the extraordinary 
diligence, the devotion, with which the author t herself to explore and expound 


not on fourteenth century London, tha 
Novaunt that “Gemme of all joy, jas 
Bagtlish and Fren cen In generai 
It is a colossal scrap-book compiled by 
two of her former students from the 
Vast riilection « mate | which re 
sulted fron Edith R twent 
yea rf reh into the daily life 
of Chauce time an inve gation ol 
Bou ) i kind public records 
documents published and unpublished 
nm antile inventorie the ledge rt 
pit wun ine Z ver DO of eti 
puet treat r edu r and devo 
tion, letter of olbo and lover 
th formulae « herald the ritual of 
ch alt ind the lamentable, inarticu 
late traces of the wretched poor. To be 
iil of Ul Kind ¢ by-product 
ft ene! I nt into the wo! 
upon } 1 fe 1€ cu i I 
the monumental nd cle ive TI 
1 ot the Canterbury T wriite! 
m ollaboratior ith P r John 


|. Manly and pubdlished 1940, two 


yeat ifter Professor Rickert’s death 
But it is a by-product c ining much 
pure gold, not only for the Chaucerian 
but for the average reader as well 


Trov Novaunt niraculously comes to 


life before our eyes 
* 7 oF 

THE MATERIAL IS almost wholly 
frawn from the original sources (Latin 
and French excerpts have been trans- 
Middle English passages 
although Miss Rickert 
and glosses 


lated, and 


*modernized’”’), 


left copious prefatory notes 

which the editors have supplanted 
with their own. The book is arranged 
in ten sections: London Life, The 
Home Training and Education, 
Careers, Entertainment, Travel, War, 
The Rich and the Poor, Religion, Death 


’ 


ryan e of towne that “lusty Troy 
»I wounditic but the contemporary 
and B 11, An excellent index makes 
t po ye for the reader to follow an 
ideal citizen, of whatever walk in life, 


radle to the grave. We know 


ho nuch it cost to clothe a boy and 
id him to school; tailor’s bills show 
ho th ouns ggntleman was out- 


fitted: we can enter! 


him upon any one 


»f a number of careers, respectable and 
th vise: expense accounts (some of 
them seem to have been deplorably 
yadded) reveal the extravagances and 
-conomies of his business trips: we 
know what his wife wore, what her 
household expenses were even down 
to “ten roast finches” (60 cents); if he 
sets into a street-brawl and is defini- 
tively knocked on the head by Richard 
ie Kelsyngbury. the Coroners Rolls 


what happened to Richard 


ind the parish records will enumerate 
the masses sung for the victim’s soul. 
[ff he is rich, his funeral will cost 
thousands: if poor—well, in 1308 “The 
Gild of St. Mary the Virgin at Bark- 
way in Hertfordshire [paid] Yd. [the 


worth more than 60 cents 
florentibus Senator Taft and the NAM] 
ld. for masses at 
members.’ 


penny Wa 


in soul-alms and 


the burial of 


MISCELLANEA. In 1398 you could 


buy a hat of straw with a dagged 
chaplet for about a dollar and a half, 
an oscuiatory called a paxbred for a 
little under two dollars. In 1378 an 


antise roast pig cost $5.00, a wooden 
coffin two and a half. On Feb. 17, 1337, 


Agnes de Cicestre was struck by hit 
and run drivers (“two carters taking 
two empty carts out of the city were 


horses apace”) and im- 
mediatel died. According to The 
Babves’ Book (c. 1475), it is rude to 
point with one’s finger at anything, to 


urging thet 


leave one’s spoon in a dish or cup, to 
carry food to one’s mouth with the 
knife; and-—-and here I find myself 
anticipated by almost half a millenium 
in a prejudice of my own against what 
[ can only call Oral Dunking- “Do not 
hang vour head over your dish or in 
any wise drink with full mouth.” In 
hunting the hare, if your hounds run 
counter vou are to shout “Tlleogs, 
illeogs'”: which is enough to abash 
any hound. Football was known as 
pila pedal Edward owned, among 
ther reli a bone of the arm of St. 
Amphibalis. some of the blood of St. 
George. a tooth of St. Adrian, a purse 


containing part of the column to which 


Christ was bound, and a great bone of 
St. Geronimus. In 1390, “Ignorance, 
the mother of error, so much hath 
blinded and deceived certain persons, 
to wit. Hugh Pennie, John Forstall, 
Joha Bov, &« that on Palm Sunday 
Eve thes failed to provide straw for 
the horse of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; their punishment was immediate 
and exemplary. And so on.... I have 
tried, by this desultory sampling, to 
suggest the rich hodgepodge of this 
book [ have not touched upon the 
legal, ceremonial and historical docu- 


ments which cast so much light upon 
the Richard II; but they are 
here will reward the student. 


reign of 
2000 
~ = . 

EVERYONE WILL FIND much 
to liking in Chaucer’s World, so 
there cannot fail to be some who will 
raise I have a few. In a 
work in which so much space is given 
to quoting invoices, wills, commercial 

and the like, it seems a 
the editors did not provide 
table of monetary ex- 
change. English equivalents are hinted 
at ye obscure footnote and in two 
or three parentheses in the text, and I 
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The Pan-Slavic Centenary I: 


“WE SLAVS: ab 
Yet ever strit 
WE SLAVS: a 


By BOGDAN RADITSA 


unfinished 
g to fuse and unite. 
ry for a distant brother, 


oken circle 


A helping hand, a presence in the night.” 


D 


The 


Pan-Slavic movement. 


Miroslav Krleza, a Croatian poet. 


ISTRACTED and harrassed by the most ferocious issues setting West against 
East, we have quite forgotten to recall the centenary of the formation of the 


Slavs. identified too often and unjustly with Stalinist aggression against the 
t. merit a more objective approach and understanding from Western observers. 


Two recent books may contribute to such legitimate expectations. One written by 


We 
Samuel Hazzard Cross, late Profes- 
sov of Slavic Languages and Literature 


at Harvard University, and edited by 
L. Il. Strakhovsky, contains the series 
of lectures given at the Lowell Institute 
in 1939*. The other written by an Eng- 
lishman, Mr. L. B. Namier, presents 
a collection of essays, published in the 
British Liberal press**. 

It was in 1848 that the idea of Pan- 


* SLAVIC CIVILIZATION THROUGH 


THE AGES. By Samuel Hazzard 
Cross. Edited with a Foreword by 
Leonid I. Strakhovskys Cambridge, 
Mass Harvard University Press 
195 pages. $3.50 

** FACING EAST. By L. B. Namier. 
New York Harper and Brothers. 


159 pages. $2.50. 





Slav union was born in Prague. It has 


to be pointed out with no less im- 
portance that in the same year the 
Communist Manifesto was born in a 


similar romantic elation which was 
also present in the origin of the Pan- 
Slavic idea and many other emotional 
ideals raised in that year. This historic 
parallelism entangles the Slavs and the 
Communists in the contemporary con- 
siderations of many uninformed minds. 
Yet 1848 remains the year of great 
romantic expectations discouraged not 
mly oy the opposing developments 
which followed in 1849 and since. The 
Slavie and Socialist formulations, how- 
ever legitimate they may be, have been 
terribly compromised by the grim real- 
ities generated by Stalinism. 


Shall we accept the premise which 
a hundred years ago in his study of 
American Democracy young Alexis de 
Toqueville expressed in his prediction 
regarding a divided world among two 
nations grown up virtually un- 
observed”, the Russian (or Slav) and 
the Ainerican: The first struggling 
“against the civilization” and the 
second “against the wilderness”? Or 
shall we agree with Nietzsche that 
“Moderna Germany is an advance post 
of the Slavic world and had prepared 
the wav for a pan-Slavic Europe?” In 
the mind of the French Tocquevilie 
‘the conquests of the Americans are 
gained by the ploughshare; the con- 
quest of the Russians by the Sword- 
The American gives free scope to the 
unfettered exertion and common sense 
of the individual citizen. The Russian 
concentrates all society into a single 
arm of force. The weapon of the Amer- 
ican is freedom; of the Russian serv- 
itude.” Although their “starting points 
and their cousses” are different—says 
Tocqueville—“each seems marked by 
Heaven to sway the destiny of half the 
globe.” Meanwhile in the words of an- 
other Romantic, the German nationalist 


theoretician, Herder. “the Slavs are 











ad 
his 
ot! 
can find no table for converting French erp 
money into Truman. It is probable that atl 
anyone sufficiently interested in the th’ 
subject would be able to decipher or 
Middle English; hence the “moderniza. tio 
tions,” which disfigure the passages of ag! 
poetry, were needless. And in one case al 
glaringly inaccurate: I can not believe as 
that Miss Rickert thought _ that = 
Dunbar’s “beryall streyms,” in the pl 
prefators poem, means “boreal - 
streams but that is how it turns up 
here; and “Where many a barge doth of 
saile, and row with are’ [i., e., oars]” tu; 
is rendered “Where many a barge doth is 
row and sail with air,” which is piti- wt 
able nonsense. It is probably worth ler 
protesting that Chaucer’s The Prior- ile 
esses Tule is not, as stated here, an sh 
account of the martyrdom of St. Hugh of 
of Lincoln. unless Lincoln is a distant ™ 
city in Asia Minor; St Hugh is merély ys 
invoked in the final stanza. But this is ad 
perfunctory dissent. As a source-book 
for amateut Chaucerians as an = 
occasional book for anyone interested sith 
in the lives of the men and women of pe 
our past. Miss Rickert’s evocation of ” 
Chaucer's world deserves and should = 
have enthusiastic praise. The City lives ab 
again ja 
“Strong by thy wallis that about the | 
standis: of 
Wise be the people that within dle 
Iw silis ei 
Fresh is the river with h lusty 7 
*strandis: we 
Blith be thy chirches. wele sown: eS 
yng be thy bellis; ° 
Riche be thy merchauntis in sub- be 
staunce that excellis it 
Fair be thy wives, right lovesom, 
white and small -- 
Clere be thy virgyns lusty under 
Ieellis 
London, thou art the flour of Cities 
pit.’ 
(Dudley Fitts, noted literary critic, P, 
has written for the New York Time 
book review section and other publice 
tions.) | 
th 
ar 
1S 
asi 
destined to say the last word in th ch 
development of European humanity’ ve: 
These questions are answered Df I: 
Mr. Cross in this highly informatie] bu 
and illuminating book. He traces th 7 im 
origins of the Slavs, analysing the of 
primitive Slavs, their migrations, whet ace 
Julius Capitolinus called them Super an 
iores Barbari, their conversion % ] 
Christianity, their religious divisions los 
which meant political and spiritud ch 
controversies, which still hamper tod wi 
Slavic unity, and their constant opposi! Wi 
tion toward the West even when the!) tos 
accept it. Specific attention is called¥§  y, 
the formation of the Russian politic) ,, 
national and cultural unity, as one of ica 
the greatest Slavic achievements. T#™ ,.,, 
relations between the Russians and tt 
Poles, among the Slavs in the Balkat lin 
the German infiltrations in the Slav" eck 
structure, are brilliantly and objective oh 
explained although one would expe to 
more enlightnment regarding the rele int 
tions between the Slavs and the Lats wh 
According to Mr. Cross, the Slavs # Jar 


“a loose ethnic unit” with its origin ® I 
the north of the Carpathian mountaiss 


. gug 
between the upper course of the Vistu Dr. 
and Dneiper, then with its Slav penet®™ and 


(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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Climate of Government 


Reviewed by ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


LD). White. New Yor: 


A Study in Administrative History. By 
Macmillan. 


Leonard 


338 pages. $6.00. 


s HE growing importance of public administration in current affairs has given 


vise in recent years to 


venerable muse. 


‘administrative history” as a new diversion for the 


During the war, for example, the Bureau of the Budget 


assigned each agency a scholar whose mission it was to write the “administrative 


history” of the agencv. 


Many of these men did excellent jobs; but administrative 


history, one must add in all candor, is probably more capable of dullness than any 


othe: subsection of the ancient dis- 
cipline. For a student without imagin- 
ation, it is likely to reduce itself to 
the reproduction of memoranda and 
organizational charts —to a descrip- 
tion of how the executives thought the 
agency functioned and how in ration- 
retrospect, they claimed de- 
cisions were ‘eached — rather than to 
adescription of the actual shifts, inter- 
plays and clashes which underlay the 
memoranda and charts. 


alized 


It was inevitable that the techniques 
of administrative history would even- 
tually be applied to the past. And it 
is extremely fortunate that the man 
who initiates with this volume a full- 
length, systematic study of American 
ideas about public administration 
should be Professor Leonard D. White 
of Chicago. For Professor White is too 
student to succumb to the 
purely formal and official aspects of 
administration. The Federalist is de- 
voted to the realities of administration 
in the terms that count—terms of 
concrete struggles for power. concrete 
problems and concrete decisions. Its 
judgment, moreover, is invariably 
sensible, and its style is concise, read- 
able and refreshingly free 
jargon of the trade. 


wise a 


from the 


Professor White examines the issues 
of public administration in the first 
decade of the republic and the methods 
employed by the Federalists to deal 
with these issues. One effect of the 
work will be to accelerate the pro- 
cess, visible in recent historical schol- 
acship, of revising upward the his- 
tovians’ evaluation of the 
generation ago, his- 


Federalist 


oerformance. A 





torians, in their natural 
the Whig-Republican tradition of 
deifying Hamilton and denigrating 
Jefferson, swung to the opposite ex- 
treme and tended to brush off the 
Federalists as merely the hired agents 
of the propertied classes. The fact is, 
as The Federalists clearly shows, that 
the Federalists did an extraordinary 
job of seting a new government on its 
ieet, endowing it with stability and 
prestige, and resolving a great mass 
of administrative problems for which 
they had no pattern or precedents. In- 
deed, it is probably fortunate that 
our executive precedents were largely 
set by men who believed in strong cen- 
tral government, not by the followers 
of Jefferson, who disliked and dis- 
trusted any kind of strong central au- 
thority. And it is fortunate too, that 
men of the wisdom of Washington and 
the administrative brilliance and re- 
sourcefulness of Hamilton were able 
to play important creative roles in the 
development of our national govern- 
ment. 


recoil from 


Professor White’s book is an ex- 
ceedingly able reconstruction of the 
climate of government of the time; and 
it puts the political battles of the day 
in a valuable new perspective. I know of 
no work which gives so rich and im- 
mediate a sense of the physical ex- 
perience of founding a government and 
of converting a paper constitution into 
a living reality. 


(Arthur Schlesinger. Jr.. is the av- 
thor of the widely-read Age of Jack- 
son.) 





A Layman’s Guide 


Reviewed by NORBERT MUHLEN 


PSYCHIATRY. By William CT. 


University Press. 138 pages. 


Menninger. 
$2.00. 


Ithaca, New York: Cornell 


glamorous, intriguing and highly distorted image of the young science hangs 


panne! has become the pin-up girl of our present-day intellectuals; a 


in the background of their thought, adorns their speech, and intrudes into 


the ceality of their lives. 


Whether the current misconceptions, misunderstandings 


and popular corruption of psychiatric terms and methods are doing as much*harm 
to our society of potential patients and borderline cases as psychiatry itself helps, 


is a wide-open question. When friends 
asked me what, then, this “real” psy- 
chiatry was all about, and which rep- 
vesentative book on psychiatry to read, 
I was at a loss. Most people are too 
busy to work their way through the 
important scientific works; and most 
of the “popular” books on the subject 
ace likely to repel the critical reader, 
and to confuse the not so critical one. 

It is good news that there is, at Jong 
last, such a laymen’s guide to psy- 
chiatry which can be recommended 
without reservations. The guide is Dr. 
William C, Menninger, who directs, 
together with his eminent brother 
Karl, the Menninger Clinic at To- 
peka, Kansas. An outstanding Amer- 
lean leader in the diagnosis, treatment 
and prevention of personality dis- 
oders, he is highly qualified to out- 
line performance and prospects of his 
Sclence, He respects the scholarship on 
which he reports, as well as the reader 
‘0 whom he reports, too much to fall 
mto that cute, flat and folksy style 
Which too many professional popu- 
lavizers unfortunately abuse. 


In his slender volume and in a Jan- 









buage which is simple and precise, 
Dr Menninger outlines the contours 
and content of an amazingly large 
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body of thought and application. He 
sketches the slow evolution of psy- 
chiatry to its present status, and its 
interrelationships with medicine, psy- 
chology, social work, anthropology, 
sociology, religion; he furnishes an 
excellent brief of the fundamentals 
and frontiers of the so-called Freudian 
psychiatry to which he himself adheres, 
and he indicates some possible rela- 
tionships between psychiatry and the 
social order, most of them still being 
rather unexplored. 


(Norbert Muhlen received his Ph.D. 
ait the University of Munich.) 





Music in Development 


Reviewed by JIM CORK 


MASTERS OF THE KEYBOARD. By Willi Apel. 


Press. 323 pages. $5.00. 


Harvard University 


r HIS brief but authoritative survey of the main periods in the development 
of keyboard music by the well-known musicologist and author of the excellent 


Harvard Dictionary of Music can be highly recommended. Serious and solid, 


but neither heavy nor involved, it is that rare combination that offers points of 


interest and instruction for the musical scholar and student as well as for the musical 


amateur and layman. 


The story extends from the 14th to the 


music of our own day. Pre-Bach 
music is practically a closed book to 
most music lovers. For them it should 
prove especially salutary to ponder 
upon the fact that Bach represented 
the culmination of a musical period 
longer in time than that from nis 
death ( in 1750) to our own day; 
that there were great masters before 
Bach; that basic music styles have a 
rich history of development and 
change. It would certainly extend the 
horizons of their thinking and pos- 
sibly make more flexible their gen- 
erally negative reaction to the dis- 
sonances of modern music, for in- 
stance, if they were to realize the 
implications of the valid remark of the 
author that, “. . . the total system of 
major and minor is no divine institu- 
tion, as it was considered as late as 
some thirty years ago. It was a man- 
made conception which began to ap- 
in the 16th century and became 
firmly entrenched after 1600, staying 
in power until 1900.” There was a 
rich history before the major-minor 
tonality, just as today there is a sig- 
nificant development away from it 
(and the two are not unconnected). 


peer 


In his opening chapter Apel instructs 
us briefly but well on the evolution 
of and differences between the various 
keyboard instruments (organ, clavi- 
chord, harpsichord and_ pianoforte). 
His second chapter rescues for us the 
essentials of what musical scholarship 
has been able to uncover of the char- 
acter and notation of the music of the 
jJate Middle Ages. Subsequent chap- 
ters deal with 16th century organ and 
virginal music (Renaissance); the Ba- 
roque period; the Rococo Period; the 
Classical Period; the Romantic School; 
and, finally, modern piano music. 

It is good to read Apel’s vigorous 
critique of that conception of Ba- 
roque (unfortunately still too rampant 
among musicians) which regards it 
debased Renaissance style, in 
itself, overlarded, grotesque and cor- 
rupt, and to see him restore it to its 
rightful place as a well-defined, inde- 
pendent and very fruitful style.* The 
Rococo style receives equally discern- 
ing treatment at his hands. Offspring 
of the Versailles court, elegant, dec- 
orative, graceful, frivolous, it sym- 
bolized the shift from religious to 


asia 


20th century down to the pianoforte 





secular domination, thus paving the 
way for the great Classical Period of 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven in which 
music gained absolute sovereignty over 
itself. 

Apel’s treatment of modern music in 
his last chapter is distinguished by a 
fine historical sense, breadth of out- 
and severe objectivity. He gives 
a clear and full delineation, for in- 
stance, of the schematics of Schoen- 
berg’s twelve-tone row. though he has 
obvious reservations as to its artistic 
merit: “It is not easy, even with the 
best of intentions, to accept this solu- 
tion as an artistic reality.” Just what 
the word “reality” means, or can mean, 
this reviewer. Perhaps the 
key to its meaning is contained in 
the subsequent statement, “Indeed it 
is doubtful whether the rigidity of the 
twelve-tone technique leaves enough 
room or provides a sufficiently strong 
stimulus for artistic imagination.” It 
is enough to retort to this rather old 
sew that the definiteness of structural 
forms never constituted an insuperable 
obstacle to genius. The “rigidity” of 
the fugue form, for instance, hardly 
prevented the production of some of 
the most towering monuments of musi- 


look, 


escapes 


cal creation within its mold. Hinde- 
mith is Apel’s particular hero ef 
modern music for with him, “. . . at 


last we have arrived at that synthesis 
of progressive and traditional elements 
on which a new and lasting future of 
may be built.” He will find 
many students of modern music dis- 
agreeing with him on his evaluation 
of the 


music 


comparative merits of Schoen- 
berg and Hindemith in pointing the 
future, among them this reviewer. 

An especially valuable feature of 
this book is the inclusion of seventy 
representative examples of the styles 
of the They 
definitely aid any music student who 


various periods. will 
may play the piano to get a “feel” 
of the continuity of as well as the 
diflerences betweeu the various musi- 
cal styles. 

On the whole, a very fine book. 


(Jim Cork has written for Modere 
Review.) 





The Child of Seorn 


Reviewed by MIRIAM HOROWITZ 


TBE SHROUDED WOMAN. By Maria- 
Luisa Bombal, New York: Farrar, 
Straus & Company, Inc., 198 Pages. 
$2.75. 

This more or less conventional novel 
is framed in an elaborate and childish 
phantasy. The dead heroine is able to 
observe from her perfumed bier those 
who have come to mourn her. All the 
women except the faithful 
servant Zoila are “beautiful,” all the 


family 


men as rich and handsome as if they 
had been handpicked by a desperate 
Chamber of Commerce. About all that 
is understood of any of the characters 
is that this one has eyes “green as the 


foliage,” this one “a splendid head, 
curly and dark,” this one is “blonder 
than wheat.” This and the names and 
the usual thin generalities such as “ar- 


rogant,” impetuous,” “selfish,” “sweet” 
are all ‘that distinguish one from an- 
other, except, of course, for the heroine 
who remains in her deathbed through- 
out and is visited at almost an every- 
chapter frequency by a foolish and 
pretentious voice of death. 


The only tragedy which can possibly 
be discovered in this book, which 
affects an air of melancholy about as 
aptly as an elephant with tasseled 
shoes, is the sudden suicide of the 
heroine’s daughter-in-law. The girl, a 
“pampered debutante,” marries’ in 
several sentences of one chapter, next 
appears putting a bullet through her 
head because she is not as beautiful 
as another girl, and there is absolutely 
nothing said of her in between or 
afterwards except: “Oh my God who 
could have foreseen that gesture in 
such a spoiled child, at once so pretty 
and foollmh?” 


Ww 





The Pan-Slavic Centenary 


(Continued from Page Ten) 
tion toward the West into the middle of 
Europe and the South to the Mediter- 
ranean Consequently, he divides 
the Slavs in these three branches: the 


Sea. 


Eastern, mainly the Russians, the 
Western: Poles, Czechs and Slovaks, 
and into the Southern Slavs: the 
Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, and Bulgarians 
Rightly, he asserts that the cultural and 
moral development of the Slavs 


pended on the centers from which they 
met and Christianity. TI! 
Eastern Slavs met their source in B 
zantium. All the Southern Slavs, with 
the exception of Croats who choose the 


absorbed 


wav of Rome, encountered Christianit 
Byzantium too. The Western 
found their Christian inspiration 


from 
Slavs 


in the European North-West. 


West understand the 
and the eternal drama of the 
this assertion is not taken 
consideration. All tho 
Slavs, that Pol 
the Slovenes, the Czechs and the 
Slovaks who have lived as the rest o 
Burope three of the 
crucial Western spiritual and political 


The will neve! 
present 

Slavs if 
deeply in 


among the is the 


through most 


upheavals: the classical tradition of th 
feudal Midle Ages, the revival of intel 
lectual and spiritual and artistic “cr 

tive fervor during the Renaissan 
drama ol 

teformation and count 
with the W 


that means, the Ru 


and through the great 
Protestant 
reformation, belong 
while the others, 
sians. the Serbs, the Bulgarians, ha 
and fall of Byzantiu 
throu 


interpretation of religiou 


shared the rise 
and a uch have evolved 
monoltnyi 
and political outlook It seem qui 
paradoxical that even Sovietism in R 
other Slavs, assur 


sta nd among 


1 character of a Byzantine Caesato 
it interprets to the ma 


hip toward the 


Papism when 
“living god 


Peop! ] 
polit 


the wot 
Stalin, Tito or Dimitrov. 
asked to foll not only | 

ally but religiously. In reality, Sovi 
tof West 


to do with 


them 


rn thought and 
has nothing the essential! 


democratic feelings of the Slavic ma 


ism is a produc 


basically remain in anarct 
attached to 


lands and their communities. 


which 


ruval units deeply 


° 
The essential dilemma of the Slav 


their permanent incapacity to form a 
government. The Western Slavs share 
this effort with the West while th 


Eastera and the Southern Slavs a: 

constantly driven from anarchy toward 
a centralistic, usurpatory, arbitrary and 
power centered around one 
man or a group of men. Undoubted|, 
if all Slavs adopted the Western way 


life the problem of a European unifica 


monolithic 


tion would have a brighter outlook. Th 
most orthodox Communist doctrinair« 
when they 
that Communism may remain centered 
Slavs and grow more and 
Pan-Slavic 
thus emasculating the op 
World 
Conquest and perish in a great disas| 

as Pan-Germanism did through Nazism 
Slavs, 


are not quite satisfied 


around the 


more into a imperialis 


movement 


portunities for a Communist 


when the essentially anti-mili- 


tavist and anti-imperialist, would refuse 


to bear the burden of a World Revo- 
lution 
Another parallelism, unfortunately 


Mr. Cross nor by Mr. 
Naimier, concerns the erroneous as- 
sumption that the Soviet Government 
spreading through its system of 
education European culture among the 
masses. European culture among the 
Slavs as limited as it was, on the con- 
trary, has been more developed during 
the reactionary authorftarian regimes in 
the past. The pre-revolutionary regimes 
because of their lack of immagination 
cultural sensitiveness made pos- 
sible Western infiltration more easily 
than does the Soviet system which is 
ideologically closed. This explains the 
reason of the existence of the “Iron 
Curtain” immediately enforced upon 
the Western and Southern Slavs with 
only the purpose of dividing them com- 
pletely from the West and destroying in 
them all of Western cultural 
assets. The mere fact that the Commu- 
nists are fighting illiteracy everywhere 
does not necessarily mean that they are 
bringing culture to the masses. 
The fact that you teach the masses how 
to read and write, and in the meantime 
jictate what to read and write, does not 
that are deyeloping their 
cultural potential. Authentic culture 
can be achieved only through free and 
communications between the 
internal life of an individual or a people 
and the external world. The Southern 
given to the world one of 


not seen by 


Was 


and 


real 


traces 


more 


mean you 


unvetled 


Slavs have 


their finest cultural achievements: a 
»e0ples poetry at a time when the ma- 
jority did not know how to write 
and ad 

here is no doubt, as Mr. Namier in 


his brillant and fascinating book acu- 
tely observes, the problem of the Slavs 


in Central Europe after the collapse of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire is still 
i nakin The vacuum left in the 
whole area after the fall of the great 
‘nipires, the Austrian, the Russian and 
the Oltoman, as Guglielmo Ferrero was 


ve of the first to perceive thirty years 
road first to the 
ind later to the Russians. The 
today between the 
Western and the Eastern-Slavic-Soviei 
World is In that area 
the small central-European states were 
not able to form a bulwark or an ante- 


ig9, had opened the 
(ermans 
line of division 


Stettin-Trieste. 


murale against the Pan-German and 
Pan-Slavic invasions. The answer to 
that lack hes not in the impossible 


restoration of those dead empires but 
in joining that area into a _ broader 
formation of a United States of Europe 
Theve in that European framework all 
iational entities keeping alive their 
and moral charac- 
limited political sov- 
can become again economi- 
vital without risking their in- 


cultural, spiritual 


teristics under 
ereigntyv 
calls 
lependence 


This is a real task of our generation 
as Mt The Western in- 
elligeutsia among the Slavs who took 
active the destruction of the 
oid and already decrepit empires was 
not able to solve the national, economic 
which made the Com- 


Cross states: 


part in 


and social issues 


munist ttelligensia only temporarily 
more succesful. But as Soviet Commu- 
nism is evid-ntly unable to solve those 
momentarily eliminated 
employment of violence and 
terror, the answer still remains 
in the hands of those who have to re- 
build politically as well as 


issues, only 
by the 


right 


Furope, 
economically 
[f the Slav intelligensia is too much 
it is nevertheless 
involved but eco- 
cultural survival. 
Evea the two essential issues among 


mixed in politics 


not 4 Mere vame 


nomic. social and 


the Slavs. the national and the agrar- 
ian, cannot be solved only by techni- 
Thev are essentially political 
The fact that Stalin trans- 
national and agrarian 
question into revolutionary questions 
* rising Communism, while the West 


cians 
questions 


formed the 


ynlvy looked on the surface has weak- 
-ned the Western position consider- 
ably among the Slavs. Only the fact 
that the Communists have not solved 


those questions leaves us the possibil- 
ity of working out their real solution. 
Statin’s people's republics and the kol- 


khozes were not the right answer to 
“ither the rural nor to the national 
bssue 

Ths Slavs are going to continue to 


issues of our cen- 
and brave Slav 
better consideration 
This consideration does 
for compromise with the Com- 


be one of 


tury The 


the great 
industrious 
masses demand 
from the West 


not all 


wrommuman CP) EE 


found an effective 
enting repeaters at elec- 
jaubing each voter’s hand 
inlible red ink. It works well 
because nobody wants to be caught 
~d-handed 


Panama has 
wav of pre 
tions bv 


with 


siostakovich's abject confession 


of serious ideological mistakes in 


rs compositions merely under- 
scores a truism about Russian art. 
1 man must know the political 


ropes if he ws not to be tied up in 


chords. 


ranking minister of the 
forces alerted his 


capitalist in- 


The 
Russian irmed 


covrtrymen agaimst 


trigues in a recent Order of the 
Day. A Communist Order of the 
Duy is only a prelude to the dis- 


prJd2r of the morrow. 


Czech 
move. 
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Liberalism in the 1948 Campaign 
(Continued from Page One) 
ing the monopolistic point system. In the House, 
tl 
still remaining in the Federal Trade hee 


O’Hara has a bill to draw a few 


sion procedure. 


Few special interest lobbies ever pressured 
with their pocketbook 
Under Roose- 
velt, with men like George Norris to fight, a 
halt was called. Today the lobby is back. It has 
won its first-real victory in years against TVA 
by killing the steam plant appropriation. It is 
bidding openty to control the distribution of 
public power. The Rigley Bill is an open-faced 
grab bill to give the natural gas boys more 
money for their product. The Miller bill is in- 
tended to curtail the regulatory powers of the 


Congress 
bluntly as did the Power Trust 


12 


powel so 


Federal Power Commission over 


companies. 
teel h 


If you read the papers, you know that because 
taxes were reduced and military appropriations 
were increased, the Government mav soon be 
If it decides to increase 
taxes, where do you think Knutson will try to 
place them? On high incomes? Oh, no. Through 
increased sales taxes 


going further in debt 


Liberals have always looked forward to an 
expanding social security system, with greater 
coverage and better benefits. The 1944 Repub- 
lican platform promised this, but the Gearhart 
bill aims to take away social security for sales- 
men. There are 20,000,000 employ eeggnot in the 
system, but there is no legislation to widen real 


Gromyko used the veto to stymie 
a Security Council investigation into 
Russia's role in the Czechoslovakian 
coug. As usual, Russia’s aim is to 
and double Czech such a 


eo NO A Orris B. Chapman iin 


munists leading the Slavs today, The 
Communists are less popular among 
the Slavs than in certain Westerp 
countries. The West has to bring the 
Slavs into the European community, ag 
one Frenchman, Bishop Pierre-Danie| 
Huet, more famous for his slogan “Aq 
usum Delphini.”” once said at the time 
when Europe was unable to under. 
stand the importance of Peter the 
Great. “If one day among these people 
(the Slavs) rises a sovereign.” he said, 
“who will know how to smooth and 
to enlighten their savage spirit and 
their rough and unsocial customs, and 
who will know how to use their Mass, 
they will become in the same instant 
the fear of all of their neighbors” 
There is new evidence in the way that 
Stalin’s Russia is trying to transform 
the Slavs. The Slavs have to free 
themselves from the Pan-Slavie and 
Soviet “romantic nonsense,” because as 
Mr. Cross “No nation has a 
mission of aggression at the expense 
of others, and the Slavs least of all, 
But they do have a right te evolve and 
develop thei: talents under a 
maximum of This can be 
achieved only in a rejuvenated Europe 
in which the 


States: 


native 
liberty.” 

Slavs as Giuseppe 
Mazzini predicted will enrich Europe 
“by new impulses and potentialities,” 


(Bogdan Raditsa is the former chief 
of Tito’s foreign press section: he is cur. 
rently working on a book assessing the 
Stalinist European terroristic pattern.) 
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Czech fugitives for the second 


time Set a noble evample in for ng 


a pilot to alter his course to land 
in the America) ZONE They air 
their hatred of the Soviet masters 


on a high plane 


o - * 


Miami may legalize bookmaking 
to prevent the complete breakdown 
of law enforcement. 
the bookies. 


That is one for 


The Senate is delaving action on 
the bill to enlarge the air force to 
study the question of costs. It is 
prepared to defend America to the 


last American, but obviously not at 


all costs 
* * * 

House Speaker Martin is sadly 
mistaken if he thinks he con settle 
the US-Russian conflict as he did 
the coal strike. An entirely origi- 
nal approach is indicated. since @ 


will be 


. - 2 


carbon copy inadequate 
Paul Hoffman, Economic Coopera- 
tion Administrator, tells Congress 
he may need more than the $5,300,- 
000,000 authorized for the ERP. 
It is not the initial outlay but the 
upkeep that keeps Uncle Sam from 
embracing Europe in a closer union. 





— | 





the utility 


—— 


coverage, except for certain emplovees who 


agree voluntarily 


The political pattern which can be expected) 
is clearly shown. The 80th Congress showed} 
no disposition to meet the challenge of public 4 
housing, expansion of medical care, expansi®§ 
of education, or to lower the cost of livié® 
Through the Thomas Committee and the Mundt 
Bill we catch a glimpse of the leadership’) 
ideas on thought control and the restriction * © 
personal liberties. There is no need to gues® 
what the legislation of the next Congress woul 
be: Taft, 
McCarthy—by their statements, by bills already 
in the hopper, have already flashed the si 
to the business interests thev serve. ‘ 

Will liberals be so blind that they will not se 


Ball, Tabel, 


Wherry, Knutson, 
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In Revival 
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a Loretta Young and Henry Wilcoxon in a scene from 

e § “The Crusades” at the Rivoli. 
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LENTEN FARE ‘STADIUM CONCERTS 

of “LADY OF FATIMA.” By Urban | PROGRAMS 

r Nagle. O. P. Staged by Dexinis | Fifth Week of Thirty-First 

1e Gurney. Presented by The} Season—1948 

Blackfriars’ Guild (320 W. 57th} (Concerts begin te 9:30 p. m.) 

.) ’ S.. N. Y. |Monday, July 12 
Some seventy thousand Portu- (In case of rain this program 
guese. on October 13, 1917,| will be postponed until next 
watched the sun bow three times | clear night) 
to their corner of the earth. On}Conductor: PIERRE MONTEUX 
the thirteenth of five SUCCESSIVE | Soloist: 
months are told, The Virgin CLAUDIO ARRAU, Pianist 
Mary appeared to three country ;Symphony No. 5, in E minor 
children th a warning to the Tchaikovsky 
world un’s shift in its! Intermission — 
course was the sign that her visit |Concerto No. 5, in E flat 
was aut t The warning (i! (“Emperor”) for Piano and 
1917) was that the world, es- Orchestra Beethoven 
pecially R must come back | Claudio Arrau, Soloist 
to its idea and to faith, or a e . . 
second V 1 War would point | Tuesday, July 13 
the wa Msastel (In case of rain this progran 




















In the Blackfriars’ Lenten play wil] be cancelled, unless an- 





this stor. presented with nounced for a later date.) 
simple eness. In the fore- iC onductor: PIERRE MONTEUX 
ground, a Portuguese is telling |““Ruy Blas” Overture, 
the tale indering priest (Op. 95) Mendelssohn 
an ing x scientist and a|Symphony No. 7, 
sceptic | valist. These persons in A major Beethoven 
are rat ely portraved; but } — Intermission — 
as the P > » talks thev fade |The Firebird Suite Stravinsky 
away a stch the children |‘ Der Rosenkavalier” 
ena lere ere Orhcestral Suite Strauss 
powe jepth of feeling inf « . . 
- odes, as the | Wednesday, July 14 
. ded & ; tin case of iin this progran 
Po od ’ a will be cancelled) 
a S a3 cag Conductor: PIERRE MONTEUX 
. odie, va (French Progran 

— veetd for Bastille Da 
sie De~ ' Overture to “Benvenut 
- ung peri Cellini” Berlic 
ee ta as S Symphony in B flat r ! 
( h,| (Op. 20) Chauss« 
find re eed to | — Intern yn 
: s 1G Iste iriations (Op. 42) D’Inc 

J S Suite Provencal: Milhauc 
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| Circle,” a 


hate tria] that stirred the world, 
wil] have its advance showings 
at the Metropolitan, Symphony 
jand Gem Theatres, Manhattan; 
at the Vogue, Parkside, Marcy, 
|Supreme and Utica Theatres in 
| Brocklyn, at the Ascot Theatres, 
| Bronx: and at the Edgemere and 
Boardwalk Theatres at the Sea- 
{side Resorts. 

Produced and directed by Mr. 
Wilde: ‘The Vicious Circle” 
| features in Mr. Nagel’s support- 





in 


Multi Theatre Premiere 





FILM TO OPEN AT 11 © 
THEATRES SIMULTANEOUSLY 

An unprecedented 11-Theatre 
Pre-release engagement through- 
out Greater New York, beginning 
Monday July 21, has been set for 
W. Lee Wilder’s compelling new 
film drama, “The Vicious Circle,” 
which stars Conrad Nagel, it was 
announced today by United 
Artist, distributors of the motion 

On 


that date, “The Vicious 


thrilling account of a 


jing cast Fritz Kortner and Rein- 
|hold Schunzel. Heinz Herald and 
{Geva Herezeg are the authors of 
the criginal play, which was 
adapted for the screen by Herald 
and Guy Endore 


“THE ILLEGALS” OPENS 

AT AMBASSADOR JULY 14 
“The Dlegals,” opening July 14 

at the Ambassador Theatre is the 

first full-length motion picture 


ever made actually showing the 
Jewish Exodus from Europe to 
Palestine via the underground 
railway. 

The film was produced for 
Americans for Haganah by Meyer 
Levin, whe also wrote and di- 


rected ii 

11 teok Levin almost a year to 
convince Haganah authorities in 
|Europe that they should permit 


Claudio Arrau will play Beethov- 
en's 
the direction of Pierre Monteux., | 
on Monday. July 12, ai the Lew- | 


Pianist 





“Emperor” 


isohn Stadium, 





him 1¢ meke a movie of the es- 
cape route from Europe for 
eral hundred thousand Jewish 
refugees 


“EMPEROR WALTZ” “HOLDS 
AT THE MUSIC HALL 


Radic Music Hall’s screen 
attraciion, 
Fentaine in the Technicolor com- 
edy hit, “The Emperor Waltz,” 
in its fourth week 

With ‘The Emperor Waltz,” 
Music Hell 
part slape 
Leonidoff. 


City 


the 
wil] continue its two- 
show produced by 


STRAND HOLDS OVER SHOW 
the High Sea,” 
oductions’ Tech- 


Romance of 
Micheel Curtiz F 
nicolor musical 
N. Y. Strand Theatre 

Bob Crosby and 
Orchestra headline 
panving ’ 


lage tel 


Club 15 
accom. 
The 
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STADIUM CONCERTS 


LEWISOHN STADIUM 
Amsterdam Ave. i26th to 138th Sts. 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
MONDAY. JULY 12. af 8:30 
PIERRE MONTEUX. Conductor 
CLAUDIC ARHRAU. Pianc Soloist 


THURSDAY. JULY 15, at 8:30 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
Seoloiss: LAUHITZ MELCHIOR, Tenor 


SATURDAY. JULY 37, ai 8:30 











Sev- | 


Bing Crosby and Joan | 














The ¥ Fai of Mus first ConduciorPianisi 
exposition of its kind ever ’ pre THE NEW LEADER, JOSE ITURBI 
Sented in the United States. has PRICFS Inc! Tax) 30c, 60c. $1.40, $2.00 
announced + appointment of ALA Stecium Box Office’ WA 6-0600 
Antal Do att as its musical de saan ee [SESE RDS 
— \ ‘dental with this an- NEW YORK IS RUSHING TO THAT 3-iN-1 SHOW! 
‘ncement Mr. Dorati stated , ‘ 
- While being overall masicel DAN DAILEY 
rector he will also conduct the; G 
symphony orchestra “when the IVE MY REGARDS TO BROADWAY 
air opens at Grand Central Pal- TECHNICOLOR — 261m Centry-Fox 
ace July i9th Directed by LLOYD BACON Ficouced ty WALTER MOROSCO 
af rin ~ tne egulai conauctor ——ON THE VARIETY STAGE——;|;——--ON THE ICE STAGE——— 
chestra ae we a Rey Or- | THE ANDREWS SISTERS | “BAL MASQU E” 
all ove; re ne é iol — led him Extra | featuring 
in the hal vorid carving a niche DEAN MARTIN CAROL LYNNE 
conduct Of musical fame as @| JERRY LEWIS ARNOLD SHODA 
ucto »mposer and musica! | ; % 
arrange Weekday Prices CHILDREN 7th AVE. & 50th ST. 
——_——— under 12 years 50c incl. Tax Deore Open 10:30 A. M. 
All trade unions and fra- | 
ternal organizations are re- || 


quested when planning thea- 
ter parties to do so through 

tTnard Feinman, Manager 
| ot the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 
aa 
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Amsterdam Avenue. 
“CANNON CITY™ AT 
CRITERION THEATRE 


THE “ris MAGIC! MUSICAL! 


At Brooklyn Paramount 





Conceric, under 





138th Sireei and | 


eee Hutton stars in Paramount's 
“Dream Girl.” 








Produced under the direction 





Loew's Criterion Theatre is|0f William H. Burke, who is elso 
converted into a miniature replica responsible for the popular Senja 
of the Colorado State Penitentiary | Henie Hollywood Ice Revues, 
in connection with the attraction, “Howdy, Mr. _ Ice” was staged by 
“Canon City.” Catherine Littlefield. who also 

The outside of the theatre is| created the choreography 
divided into two sections with| Heading the hist of “new faces” 
one side resembling the exterior | Will be Eileen Seigh (pronounced 
of the famous prison. and the] 54y), a member of the 1948 Unit- 
other side made up to represent | 4 States Olympic Figure Skating 
the tiers of cells inside the prison. Team who turned professional to 
The boxoffice will be barred and| become the Center’s new leading 
crowned with a guards’ tower | lady. Other newcomers will be 
from which a revolving search- | Harrison Thomson, who was seen 
light will play along during the | !ast season as Sonja Henie’s skat- 
| evening ing partner; Jinx Clark, Rudy 

The doorman outside the the- | Richards, a ry -and Melendez 
jatre will be dressed as 2 Colorado } and Fred Wer 
|State Penitentiary Guard and = 
| will carry an authentic tear gas 


MESSMORE KENDALL 





billy 
Canon City” is the - factual | IN LONDON 
|motion picture account of the Messmore Kendall, President of 
{spectacular December 30 break| the Capitol Theatre will fiv: to 
in which twelve convicts ade | London via Pan American Air- 
| their bid for freedom end terror- | ways to join Mrs. Kendall, who 
jized the surrounding community | sailed last wee 
for seventy-two hours . Messmore Kend Jr. wil] ae- 
company his father. After a short 
, a P ‘ A 
“HOWDY, MR. ICE” Sag 
OPENS AT CENTER THEATRE where young Messmore will re- 
“Howdy, Mr. Ice zn vll-new| Main for two years to study the 
j;musical ice revue produced by French languag 
Sonja Henie and Arthu: M. Wirtz Mr. and Mrs. Kendall expect te 
and featuring athe netion’s top) return to N ! < the latter 
skating stars, opened et the Cen-| part of July 
ter Theatre in Rockefeller Cent 


imely ..: Timebess: Masterpiete! 
STUPEND gy 


oo” 











WARNER BROS. SS ‘ 

Ye reel) | TR es, 

| ROMANCE: ARSO! Psp . Be Rive 

CON THE | fi Cecil 4x <u 

<< HIGH 1 0 || | Dedlles 3 ‘AR 

6 &Veehwealart, “THE CRVSADES 

MICHAEL CURTIZ srcoucricn 

win OSCAR LEVANT+ S.Z SAKALL ponanova | Gast of a Young 
dwectea by MICHAEL CURT ° 8 

a ae ares mA ae | Tene Henry Wilcoxon 
' AND 1H | CECILB. De MILL A PARAMOUNT RE-RELEASE 

BOB CROSBY {3 ‘cecuesteal | 











WiTH 
JERRY GRAY + THE CLARK SISTERS 
ExTRA! PAUL REGAN 
TOY & WING | 
YOUMAN BROS. & FRANCES 
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‘UNBEATABLE ... A REAL porno ll 


eelman 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER 


—C Sun 


BING CROSBY * JOAN FONTAINE 


“The Emperor Waltz” 


Color by TECHNICOLOR 


Rojanc Culver - Lucile Watson - Richard Heydn 
Harold Vermilyea 





F:oduced by Charies Brackett - Directed by Billy Wilder 
A Paramount Picture 
ON STAGE: “AMERICAN RHAPSODY” — Produced bv Leo- 
nidoff, seiting by Bruno Maine... with the Rockettes, 
Corps de Ballet. Glee Club. Music Hal! Symphony Or- 
chestra under the direction of Alexander Smaliens 
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Freedom as a Basis 
From HELEN HAMER 


Managing Editor, Freedom and Union 


T seems to me that Harris Wofford, in suggesting that democratic youth ralls 
around the idea of transforming the U.N. into a world federation (“Why Stalin 
ism Wins Youth’), is offering his contemporaries a false standard in the name 

ot peace and freedom. His ultimate goal of a democratic world community is a 

wonderful one with which no one can disagree but, as John Foster Dulles said 

recently before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, “you will not get universality 
at one jump. You will get it piecemeal ———— ——___— 
) i ‘ be tantamount to the dictators 
by the nations who think alike and 
, , their own political throats. 
believe alike coming together clove! 7 
To get closer to the problem of how 


cutting 


The nations in the world are still to rally youth around a spiritual goal 


too diverse in their political viewpoint consider the true basis of democracy. 
It is freedom, is it not? Then why not 
think so intimate as a federation. A rally youth around freedom, around 
universal bill of rights, if it could even the establishment of a free federated 
be agreed upon, would have no mean 


to work together successfully in any 


world? This is a goal out of the realm 
untrained in dem of 
practice. With dictatorship 


ing among people dreaming for it can be started 


ocratic toward now, in a practical way, by 
non- practising democracies and prac federating those “nations who think 
within the same alike and believe alike” as a nucleus 
framework, the practising democracie 


tising democracies 
which can grow and grow as nations 
become free until the federation en- 
compasses the world. This growing 


nucleus of freedom will be a magnet 
“not have the same concept of freedom to encourage enslaved 


stand in grave danger of losing the 
freedoms simply because they will 
be out-numbered by the others who do 
nations to ob- 
and are likely to vote in blo tain their freedom so they may join. 
To entertain the goal of an immed In the meantime, it gives the people 
ate world federation, one must also who have already won their fredom 
assume that dictatorships would even the chance to preserve it and improve 
consider relinquishing 


enter such a federation. That would 


overeignty to it in a world gravely menaced by to- 


talitarian expansion 





Politics in the Atom Age 


From BENJAMIN C. MARSH 


Secretary, People’s Lobby 


BEvecutive 


The release of atomic energy since 2. Paving costs of Government by 
the national conventions of 1944 ha taxation based on ability to pay and 
benefits received from Government 


Government 


determined necessary national policie 


and political parties planning continued 3 direction of farm 
existence under democratic processe 


Political 


production, and control of processing 


cannot ignore those policie and distribution of farm products, with 


platforms can no longer be merely an direct payments where needed to 
alibi for exploiters and a lullaby fo marginal farmers 
the exploited. Our domestic polivcie To prevent war, the Government 


largely affect, when they do not ac 
tually determine, our foreign policie 


must initiate and participate in inter- 
national arrangements, such as_ the 
For nearly two decades America ha control of atomic energy, money, credit, 
had a deficiteering economy, and in trade, natural resources and cartels, to 
prevent depressions and wars. About 
4,000,000 people are on relief at a cost 
largely based upon the use of war sa\ to government of about $1.7 billion a 


ings, huge expansions of installment 


1939, war came to our rescue 
Even today our alleged prosperity 1 


year: 3 million families during the past 
buying, enormous government expend vear have used up wartime savings; 
itures, vast excess of exports over in about. half of the farmers account for 


ports, and the anticipated profits and around 85% of farm production, price 


employment of a needless and wastelul increases have wiped out the wage-in- 
rearmament program, which heads the creases of low paid workers, and mil- 
nation rapidly toward a $300 billion 


national debt. The minimum domestu 


lions of families on small fixed incomes, 
cannot maintain a decent standard of 
Makeshift policies and make 


program to meet our situation living 


l. Public ownership of natu 


shift platforms can no longer meet 


sources, natural monopolie ind ba America’s needs. 


industries Washington, D. C. 


ILETTERS! 
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One for Douglas 
From HERBERT M. MERRILL 


l WAS very much pleased with vou 
“Little Man for the Big House” ob- 


Douglas, whom newspapers seldom 
bother to mention, was 
servations in the last issue of The Neu ning ahead of Eisenhower and con- 


Leader. In Schenectady there exists a 


tops,” run- 


siderably ahead of Dewev and Truman 
As I recall it, Douglas showed about 
70 on the 100 scale, Taft less than half 


Citizens’ Council, on which organiza 
tions ordinarily as far apart as labor 


unions, the Chamber of Commerce that, Stassen less than Dewey, and 
industrial corporations educational Dewey under 50 
groups, veterans’ organizations, polit This was naturally particularly grati- 


ical parties and many civic bodies have fying to me personally as a United 


representatives. Quite recently thi World Federalist member who had 
Council had a social session, at which been voted down in espousing Douglas 
some votes were taken on a Board of at both the state convention of the 


Fducation opinion-metet One vote 


was on the qualifications of candidate 


ADA and the state committee meeting 
of the Liberal Party. Justice Douglas, 
and prospective candidates for the as you know, is a member of the 
“biggest job in the world.” I was United World Federalists. 

amazed when Justice William O Schenectady, N. ¥. 


14 
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Siziin and W. 4. Foster 


From STEPHEN NAFT 


UMAGING through my library I came across a book by Stalin’s most faithfy) 

R apostle in America, Wm. Z. Foster. The book’s title is The Russian Revolution, 
published by the Trade Union Educational League at the end of 1921. 

It has a six-page chapter entitled, “Some Revolutionary Leaders.” 

short biographies of the prominent men in the Bolshevik hierarchy and lists then 

in order of importance. Following Lenin comes Trotsky who is “next to Lenin the 


biggest figure of the revolution.” “His 
greatest achievment was the organiza- 
tion of the Red Army” (p. 108). Next 
come Zinoviev, Bukharin, Kamienev, 
Kalinin, Radek, Lunacharsky, Krassin, 
Tchicherin, Losovsky and Kolontai 
each one with a short biography and 
statements about their most important 
contribution to the establishment of 
the “workers’ fatherland.” 


This is followed by a paragraph 
worded ‘To the foregoing list of 
revolutionary figures might 
be added the names of hundreds of 
others, equally or in some cases even 
better known such as Shliapnikov of 
the Department of Labor, Nogin, 
Larin, Bogdanov, Milyutin and Rykov 
of the Supreme Economic Council, 
Dzerjinsky of the Extraordinary Com- 
mission, Preobrezhansky of the De- 
partment of Finance, and very many 
others, but we cannot even mention 
them in our limited space” (p. 112). 


notable 


Stalin is in Foster’s book 
among the unmentionables. In 1921 
Stalin was, according to the leader of 
the American Communist Party, not 
worth mentioning in a book on the 
Russian Revolution. 


Thus 


It furnishes 





In John Reed’s famous book, Ten 
Days Which Shook the World, a book 
which wes published with Lenin’s pre. 
face in which he says: “Here is a book 
which I should like to see published 
in millions of copies and_ translated 
in all languages,” Stalin is just men- 
tioned once in the list of Commissars 
as being the Chairman for .Nationali- 
ties. There are pages and pages about 
Trotsky as creator of the Red Army 
and about the other men most of 
whom had in the meantime been liqui- 
dated by Stalin. 


This book—in spite of Lenin’s pre- 
face, or perhaps this was a contribut- 
ing factor—is now prohibited in the 
USSR and was removed from ali 
libraries. 

There was no doubt that Foster's 
book will one day be used—when 
leader of the “American” 
Communist Party is appointed by Sta- 
lin—against him as proving him a 
traitor to the working class” not wiit- 
ing in 1921 that Stalin was—next fo 
Lenin —the greatest leader and or- 
panizer of the Russian-Bolshevik revo- 
lution and that Trotsky was the fool 
of the (then non-existing) Na 


another 





DP Freedom of the Press 


From F. W. PICK 


NFORTUNATELY, this letter will not be out of date by the time it reaches 
L you. It is written so as to bring to your notice the very real danger to which 





democratic freedom of expression is being exposed by some curious mixture 


of action and inaction now being displayed in the combined zone of Germany. 
On February 11, 1948, Major Clifford Townsend, Headquarters, European (‘om- 
mand, issued new directions cancelling further publication of all Displaced Persons’ 


periodicals unless new licenses were 
PC/IRO. While au- 
thorization will still formally be given 
under an EUCOM Civil Affairs Division 


number, the decisive influence is to 


obtained from 


be the International Refugee Organ- 
isation. What does it mean in practice? 

It means, first of all, the suppression 
of a great many periodicals laboriously 
built up by Estonian, Latvian, Lithuan 
ian, etc., effort. It means, second, the 
suppression of English-language per- 
iodicals issued by the same men and 
women. It means, third, a new inter- 
pretation of the old directive that 
nothing must be printed that might 
“seek to evoke the distrust and hos- 
tility of any displaced person against 
any occupying power”. How much ot 
The New Leader could 
printed of it had to cut out all that 
‘evokes” distrust of the Soviet Union’ 


Here is 


safely be 


one of the many examples 
to illustrate the new policy: Camp 
No. 615 (Eybstr. 98, 14a Geislingen 
U. S. 


nificent 


Zone) produces a truly mag- 

illustrated monthly, called 
Our Life. It shunned politics as far as 
possible, concentrating instead on the 
three 


Baltic nations. Yet, under the ordinance 


cultural achievements of the 
quoted above, the Editor has been told 
that he must not print an English 
edition; in fact, all that is offered now 
is either a German or an Estonian ver- 
sion of that valuable paper. Why this 
ban? The Baltic nationals themselves 
are anxious to improve their English 


~~ 


and to have their culture known in ' 
the English-speaking world. Why 
should an American censor ban an 
American/English edition? To crowa f 
all, why should Germans be enabled 
to read a periodical thus withheld from 
the Anglo-American world? 

As to the censorship itself, I take § 
it that the indispensable publication f 
by the Department of State on Nazi- 
Soviet Relations deserves the vers 
widest publicity. Much of it refers 
to the annexation of the Baltic States 
by the Soviet Union, actively assiste3 
by Hitler. Hence I gave one of thes? 
periodicals, so diligently edited by 
Displaced Persons, an article setting 
forth the results any readet 
reach (the State Departinent 
document no tbeing available to the 
ordinary Displaced Person). Yet fot 
fear of censorship—viz. “evoking 
distrust” of the Soviet Union—te 
resume could not appear. 

The ugly story of suppression and 
of censorship—caused by muddled 
thinking, one hopes—sounds doubly 
ugly at a time when we have argued, 
at Geneva, that we cannot live without 
a free press. It is bad enough that the 
Western world tries to forget the fat¢ 
of the Baltic States, victims of Com 
munist aggression like so many others, 
it is bad enough that the Wester 
world does not open its gate wide t? 
the Displaced Persons; it is mean 
the extreme—to use soft words 9§ 
presumably expected from a_ writet 
the other side of the Atlantic—to kee? 
Displaced Persons in camp, ban the’ 
English-language papers and censor 
the lot heavily so as to cause 1 
displeasure to Moscow. 

Louchborough, England. 
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A UNION SQUARE IDYLL ee | 


Readers familiar with New York City geography know thai The New Leader = 
= 


offices are within a stone's throw, so to speak, of Union Square, that Mecce of 


the Stalinists, plus some vegetarians, sun-faddists, and largely plain working 
people who like to sii for an hour or so after a day’s work and read the efier- 
noon paper. While cutting through the park the other day on the way to the sub- 
way. one New Leader editor stopped off to hear one of the CP soap-boxers. 
This five and dime Stalin-sycophant is particularly abusive and obnoxious. 
Unwashed, unshaved, unleitered—he stands in the image of what he musi 
imagine a worker to be like. Well, on this occasion he was reviling thai 


g-r-ee-aaa-ttt people’s enemy. Tito. The spiel 





went like this: “In this country. when Browder 
edepied no-good, Fascist policies, he wes de- 
posed by the American (great emphasis) Com- 
munisi Party. Now, this guy. Tito doesn’! ellow 
elections, his police terrify the citizens, and so 


en.” Aft this point, a rather square-faced, inno- 


ceni but jovial looking older man in overalls 





Fiped up: “Hey bud, how about giving us back 


the money you raised for Tito two weeks écc 














before you found out all that stuff?” A clessic 
question. 
Sai MUUAARRRUVONUD PUPA SAOOOOUT UU ASEANOR0 00001 ALTE 





The Democratic Party 


(Continued from Page Three) 
The election of Dewevy is as cer- 


labor’s political organizations. wil] now 
buckle down to the job of establishing 
a political machine in the wards and 
precincts of America a_ resplendent 
Phoenix may emerge four vears from 
now from the ashes which today strew 
the landscape. 

The Southern bourbons do noi hold 
a copyright on the name of the Demo- 
cratic Party, which in reality #ziways 
has been a wrapping on 2 package 
which contained many and diverse 
articles. The liberals have shown ne 
special desire to change the wrapping 
on the package. What they have tried 
to do is to change the contents of the 
package. 

If the brave speeches are now ac- 
companied by hard work in the wards 
and precincts, the contents of the pack- 
age can be changed. All through the 
salad days of the New Deal, the liberals 
ignored the ward and precinct work 
It was easier getting things from the 
top than going to the grass roots. The 
result was to leave the reins of the 
Democratic Party in the hands of the 


tain as human events can be foreseen 
four months ahead. 

2. Without the binding cement of 
Eisenhower to hold it together, the 
great coalition that elected Franklin D. 
Roosevelt four times is a shambles. 
The Democratic Party of even four 
years ago no longer exisis as a national 
party. The Southern wing has to all 
intents and purposes become a separate 
party. The Northern wing is an uneasy. 
disunited and temporary coalition of 
liberals and big city machine bosses 

3. The “progressive front” is broken 
and defeated even before the race be- 
gins. The Republican 
don’t even face a contest. 


reactionaries 


4. The Southern wing of the party 
has won its victory on the issue of civil 
rights. It may now be years before eny 
leading Democratic politician with 
presidential aspirations will be willing 
to raise that issue 

5. The outlook now is verv dim for 
an effective campaign on the two“%im- 


portant domestic fronts: the struggle very elements which have ousted the 
for civil rights. and the fight against New Dealers. 

inflation and for a healthy domestic Today the liberals face the reelisiic 
economy. result. They may as well forgei the 


. * plums this year; and if thev zre not tc 
forget them for years to come they will 
finally have to get down to building the 
political machinery they neglected until 
it was too late. 


Tur break-up of the Democratic Pariy 
need not be an unmitigated disaster. If 
the liberal \ ing of the party. aided by 
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The CP and Union Protection 


From WALTER R. STOREY 


F course a Communist should have the right to work and the right to join 
aunion. The Stalinists have denied those rights to their opponents, but it is 


neither necessary nor morally 
agents by using their own low ethics. 


right for free trade unionists to fight Stalin's 


Jonathan Stout has picked an unrepresentative case because the newspaper 


man discharged by the Washington 
Evening Star openly admitted he was ¢ 
Communist. Since most Communists 
deny their political affiliation, we must 
judge them by their actions. But iet 
us not consider Communist Party mem- 
bership “just and sufficient” cause for 
a worker’s discharge. Such a moral 
attitude and such tactics remind me of 
the way democratic opponents of Sta- 
linist totalitarianism are labeled “ene- 
mies of the working-class,” “traitors, 
“disrupters,” ad nauseum. 

Through centuries of evolution of 
Anglo-Saxon common law we have 
come to believe that in civil and crimi- 
nal cases specific charges must be made 
against defendents. We have developed 
the practice of punishing a man for 
what he has done or is in the process 
of doing when apprehended. The Wash- 
ington Newspaper Guild has violated 
the spirit of those principles, which 
should be just as applicable to a trade 
union tribunal as to court of law. 

We can adhere to the above-men- 
tioned practices and still fight Commu- 
nism effectively, even though it is “z 
tightly controlled, rigidly disciplined 
organization with purposes far beyond 
political activity.” If a reporter, for ex- 
ample, is not objective and gives news 
a CP-line slant, a competent editor can 
detect it and should discharge him for 
bias, with trade union support. Un- 
fortunately it is true that in newspape: 
work and in other professions the ig- 
norance of executives has been ex- 
ploited by shrewd Stalinists. I have no 
easy remedy for this state of affairs. but 
the solution discussed and advocated bv 
Jonathan Stout is certainly no answer 
either. 

The Federal Government and maeny 
state government agencies have the 
right to discharge a Communist now. 
For security and other reasons they 





should retain that legal right. But gev- 
ernment agencies have not enforced 
this very effectively in the past because 
of the difficulty of proving that a person 
is a Stalinist. While Federal investigai- 
ing agencies have been reasonably fair 
and accurate, I would not grant private 
employers the same right to initiate 
such a discharge, even with union ap- 
proval. Without the genuine attempt te 
obtain evidence that would secure con- 
viction in a court of law that character- 
izes the FBI’s work, such a right would 
be abused by many employers and even 
some unions. Think of how some em- 
ployers would penalize a_ militant’ 
worker, or how some bureaucretic 
unions would connive to secure the dis- 
charge of workers fighting for democ- 
racy within their unions. 

Our job is to educate people to detect 
Communist propaganda, and to expose 
its falsehoods and misrepresentations. 
] am more concerned about convincing 
many liberals and democratic socialists 
that the shrewd operators handling 
Henry Wallace are following Stalin's 
wishes. I am really worried about how 
fo convince pacifists and little guys whe 
want peace and security that Henry 
can obtain those aims only on Joe's 
terms. These folk will not be impressed 
by the recent action of the Washington 
Newspaper Guild. 

They would be more impressed if we 
make democracy live and work by eb- 
serving the same forms that make some 
measure of justice possible in our 
courts, even under 
capitalism. 

Philadelphia. 


democratie 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Eastern Regional Convention: Loca!s 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Pennsvlvania. 
Maryland are expected to elect dele- 
gates to a convention to be held jointly 
with Local New York which will meet 
in New York City, September 17, 18, 19. 
The Committee on Resolutions and Con- 
vention arrangeinents is concludin; its 
work and all locals will receive full 
information before the end of July. ... 
Bushkill, Pa., Unity House, Forest Park. 
August Claessens will speak on July 
19, 20, 21, 22, on “Current Social and 
Political Problems.” ... Philadelphia. 
Pa.: Local membership meeting will 
be called during last week in July. 
Resolutions coming before Regione! 
Convention will be discussed at this 
meeting. 


NEW YORK CITY 

New Radio Program: Every Tuesday, 
10 to 10:30 p. m., on WEVD, “Tt 
Freeiom,” started last Tuesday. Topic 
for July 13 is “Are Our Liberties in 
Danger?” Speakers, Abba Lerner of 
New School and Roosevelt College; 
Aaron Levenstein of Socialist Party; 
Rubin Maloff, Asst. Legislative Repre- 
sentative of Teachers Guild. Moderator, 
Algernon Lee, Social Democratic Fed- 
eration. Program for July 20: “Labor 
Looks at the Democratic Party Con- 
vention.” Speakers, A. Philip Randoiph, 
Harry Fleishinan, Julius Manson, Jacob 
Rich. ... S.D.F. Youth Group: Tuesday, 
July 13, 8:30 p. m., at 7 E. 15th Street. 
August Claessens speaks on “Prospects 
for Presidential Campaign.” .. . Cify 
Executive Committee: Meets Wecines- 
day, July 14.... August Claessens Easi 
Bronx Branch: Meets Monday, July 12, 
8:30 p. m., 862 E. Tremont Ave. Elec- 
tion of delegates and plans for fall 
activities. 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 











Heretics of Communism 


Fr WNHE exchange of fulminations between the 
Moscow-dominated Cominform and the 
Tito-dominated Central Committee of the 

Yugoslav Communist Party recalls the fact that 

Communism has produced a plentiful crop of 

heretics during the three decades of its exist- 

ence. The Bolshevik Party was rent with dissen- 
sion almost immediately after the seizure of 
power in November, 1917, by the question 
whether the harsh terms imposed by the Ger- 
mans at Brest-Litovsk should be accepted. 

Lenin carried through his viewpoint that 
there was no alternative to accepting the terms 
asainst the opposition of Trotsky, Bukharin 
and many other party figures of the tyme. 

After Lenin’s death Trotskyism became stig- 
matized as a heresy of deeper and deeper dye 
as Stalin advanced to the conquest of absolute 
power. The ideas of Trtosky, Zinoviev and Ka- 
menev were lumped together as “the left devia- 
tion.” Then a new heresy, a “right deviation,” 
was discovered in the views of Rykov, Bukharin 
and Tomsky. It was one of the contraband jokes 
of the twenties in Moscow 

To rob the peasants for the benlit of the 
workers is the left deviation. To rob the work- 
ers for the benefit of the peasants is the right 
deviation. To rob both the workers and the 
peasants for the benefit of the bureaucracy 
that is the correct Party line 

Besides these disagreements about veneral 
policy, in which personal ambitions, antipathies 
and rivalries plaved a considerable part, there 
were also nationalist heresies. During the 1930s 
all these divergent opinions were crushed out 
with a ruthlessness only paralleled in the most 
ferocious periods of religious stril 

As a result of these 
“heresy” was reduced to small proportions. For 


method ideological 


fear of thinking wrongly, most Communists in 
the Soviet Union ceased to think at all on polit- 
ical and economic questions. At the same time 
the German invasion showed that disaffection 
alone nationalist lines (often a cover for social 
and economic grievances) persisted, especially 
in the Ukraine, the Caucasus and Central Asie, 
and among the Cossacks. Despite the brutality 
of the Nazi methods a substantial number of 
military recruits were won by the Germans 
amon these non-Russian peoples and among 
the Cossacks, who had suffered especially dur- 
ing the forced collectivization of agriculture 


I; was not possible, as a general rule, to silence 
dissidents in Communist parties outside of 
Russia with a sentence to a slave labor camp 
or a bullet in the back of the head. But financial 
aid from Moscow and the prestige of recogni- 
tion from Moscow kept the bulk of the mem- 
bership in the foreign Communist parties faith- 
ful to the Stalinite allegiance. Most of charter 
members of the first Executive Committee of 
the Comintern who are still alive would today 
be in the anti-Stalin camp. But there has been no 
case up to the present time when a disillusioned 
Communist leader succeeded in taking the 
majority of the party members with him when 
he seceded. 

This lends special interest to Tito’s secession 
in Yugoslavia. How long the Yugoslav dictator 
can maintain his position is anyone’s guess. But 
he has been able, temporarily at least, to take 
a Communist Party out of the Moscow fold. 

The explanation is, of course, that he learned 
the methods of Communist machine rule well 
enough in Moscow to be able to apply these 
methods against Moscow. To the Yugoslav Com- 
munist hierarchy it seems more dangerous to 
offend Tito than to offend the Cominform. As 
the Cominform indictment somewhat artlessly 
indicates, Tito has been employing against 
Russian agents in Yugoslavia and against Yugo- 
slav Communists who were trving to under- 


% 


mine him on orders from Moscow precisely 
those methods of summary repression which 
Communist parties in power employ against all 
their enemies. 


{t seems doubtful whether Tito can hold out 
indefinitely. If he were a genuine champion of 
Yugoslav independence against Soviet oppres- 
sion he could mobilize a good deal of national- 
ist feeling. But what he is really trying to guard 
is his personal power. To the majority of the 
people in Yugoslavia his struggle against 


Zhdanov must seem very much like the strug 
of a rebellious pasha against the Sultan in 
days when the Turks ruled Serbia. They wo 
see little benefit in the victory of either side, 

Yet Tito unconsciously and unwillingly hg 
rendered a valuable service to the West. Whege 
Communists fall out there is a better chance fog 
the forces of freedom and decency. Tito hag) 
shown that the Communist technique of con: 
quest and expansion, which has worked with 
such formidable success, is not invincible. He 
has opened up a flanking diversion just wheq 
the main Soviet forces were concentrating og 
the siege of Berlin. Perhaps he is gambling og 
some internal feud among Stalin’s lieutenantg 
(the names of Molotov and Zhdanov are men. 
tioned in this connection) which is still un 
clear. He may be able to sow seeds of desirabig 
dissension among other Red Quisling organiza. 
tions in Eastern Europe. The chances are that 
he will ultimately go down the historical drain 
because he has no alternative to Communism 
to offer. But, although he can ring no bells of) 
liberty for Yugoslavia himself, he may, against 
his own will, have paved the way: for those 
who can. 

































Editorials— 


The CIO in New York 


ESIDENTS of New York City, and labor 
R observers in general, have been in some 
cases surprised to witness the Communist 
party-liners in the CIO New York City Council 
shrieking to the high heavens. This is far 
different from the “old” days when the Stalin- 
ists and their helpers represented themselves 
as the voice of the CIO. This important council, 
seized early by the party-liners, has played an 
important role in their political activities in the 
NY area. At an earlier date a considerable op- 
position developed in the CIO in New York out- 
side of the council—but the order from na- 
tional CIO office in Washington during those 
precarious days was to lay off 
Today, the situation has changed drastically. 
Louis Hollander, president of the NY State ClO 
council, and a long-time foe of the labor party- 
liners, has announced, in effect, that the rosy 
days of the pseudo-CIO spokesmen are num- 
bered. A rival ClO organization is planned 
which will include the many anti-Stalinist CLO 
unions in the city area which have avoided 
the CP-controlled council like the plague. There 
is no question of democracy involved. There 
will be a knock-down fight, it is true—but 
purely along the lines of having political goods 
properly labeled. The CP-dominated council, 
from which many unions are continuing to flee, 
is actively engaged in fighting the Marshall 
Plan and allied measures and is plumping hard 
for Henry Wallace. Both stands are in opposi- 
tion to democratically-decided CIO policy—in 
the adoption of which the Stalinists had full 
representation. The New Leader and all demo- 
cratic trade unionists wish Louis Hollander 
well in this new fight to cleanse the CIO, not 
by ultimatum but by democratic rivalry in the 
marketplace of ideas. This CIO fight is im- 
portant in the national context of the CIO, and 
the future prospects for democratic trade 
unionists—looks fine. For a change 


No. l 


Last week we commented on the context of 
the passage of the draft, and on the near- 
tragedy that was narrowly averted by the 
downing of the opposition to it. We are not go- 
ing to re-state the facts at this time. But because 
of the importance of this act, we shall return 
from time to time to this subject with what 
we hope are constructive criticisms. We have 
opposed the plan to buy volunteers by a large 
lump sum; our tradition does not call for 
mercenary armies—largely recruited as they 
would be from those elements of the popula- 
tion to whom the monev bonus would loom the 
largest 


Draft Amendment: 


But we do lament the fact that the present 
legislation does not include educational benefits 
for the new draftees similar to those enjoyed 
by World War IL vets. Consider the facts. The 
young men who are to be drafted are to be 


































































deprived of approximately two years of their 
lives at a crucial stage. They are to lose that! 
much schooling—and a good deal more. In addie 
iton, their adjustment, scholastic and other- 
wise, will be difficult indeed after their hitch, 
What has the country to lose by creating a new} 
draftee educational bill of rights? On the con- 
trary, the new draftees are clearly entitled to 
such treatment and the country stands to gain4 
by the more diffused and widespread education 
that such a plan can make possible. Therefore, 
as draft amendment, number one, when Con< 
press reconvenes, we suggest the inclusion of 
some such educational proposal. 


High Ideals and Low 
Appropriations 


Avr this torrid time of the year the nation i 
always forced to think of education by t 
simultaneous conventions of the National Edue 
cational Association and the American Fede 
tion of Teachers. In both conclaves there is fing 
talk about saving the world by teaching the 
ways of peace and international understanding 
In both, too, there is melancholy shaking 0 
the heads over low salaries, deficient equip 
ment and sinking educational standards. 
supervisor from Kentucky tells of rural schovk 
with more than 100 pupils per teacher. The 
NEA demands that Congress reassemble t 
pass the Federal Aid Bill. Candidates alway 
speak highly of education but both state and 
national legislators have consistently starve 
the educators. A suspicious person might harbo 
the notion that politicians are afraid of effec 
ive schools. 
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